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SCHOLAR  AND  GENTLEMAN 

E.  F.  Noonan 


When  I  picture  to  myself  the  tombs  of  great  men,  I  envisage 
tall  white  columns  chiseled  by  some  strange  wizardy  from  a  back- 
ground of  blue.  They  are  clear-cut,  appropriate,  beautiful.  As 
I  follow  in  rapt  wonder  their  majestic  lines,  I  become  aware  of 
shadows  which  lengthen  and  grow  dim  with  the  creeping  hours 
that  mark  the  passage  of  relentless  time.  I  catch  an  implication 
in  their  tapering  fingers  pressed  warningly  against  the  rosy  lips 
of  dawn  and  sunset.  "Silence,"  they  seem  to  whisper.  Silence? 
Not  the  silence  that  dares  not  speak;  rather  the  foresight  that 
prompted  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  preserve  the  works  of  Vigil 
unfinished ;  the  hesitation  that  grips  the  artist,  as  he  surveys  his 
work  and  reluctantly  lays  down  his  brush;  the  reticence  that 
leaves  unspoken  the  profound  emotions  of  the  human  heart. 
Silence. 

Eulogy  cannot  embellish  the  record  of  Dr.  Schulte  either  in  the 
scientifice  world  or  in  that  of  the  school  in  which  he  served  so 
faithfully  and  heroically.  No  deftness  of  spoken  phrase  can 
measure  his  service  to  the  community;  no  gage  can  divine  his 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellows.  The  old  corridors  no  longer 
re-echo  with  the  cadence  of  his  familiar  footfalls;  the  lecture 
halls  fail  to  fling  back  a  voice  that  integrated  scientific  truths; 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  his  associates  have  ceased  to  quicken  to 
his  words  of  wisdom  and  kindly  forethought.  The  horse  of  the 
chief,  saddled  and  accoutred,  with  arms  trailing  and  boots  re- 
versed, moves  mournfully  before  our  eyes;  yet,  as  we  look,  the 
horse  is  not  riderless.    A  figure  in  shining  armor  sits  astride; 
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his  spirit  still  carries  on.  At  his  going  hence  he  bequeathed  to 
the  school  and  his  colleagues  a  something  little  less  than  his 
actual  presence, — the  inspiration  of  the  ideals  he  had  lived  and 
led  by  for  a  decade  and  more.  They  are  now  a  tradition  of  a 
school  rich  in  traditions  of  service  to  humanity.  To  the  history 
of  the  school  and  the  university  founded  by  a  public  spirited  and 
generous  family,  and  served  from  its  inception  by  faculties  that 
were  motivated  by  the  same  selfless  spirit,  Dr.  Schulte's  career 
adds  another  glorious  chapter. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  parallel  drawn  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan  in  the  course  of  his  eulogy  of  Mr.  John  A.  Creighton,  the 
founder  of  the  medical  school  and  a  constant  benefactor  of  the 
university.  In  speaking  of  the  monument  reared  by  an  East 
Indian  potentate  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  wife,  after  he  had 
described  with  matchless  vividness  the  famous  Taj  Mahal,  its 
chaste  beauty  of  outline,  its  minarets  gleaming  in  the  moonlight, 
the  voice  of  the  once  peerless  orator  of  the  west,  like  the  grand 
finale  of  a  symphony  rose  to  a  majestic  burst  of  eloquence  when 
he  cried :  "  To  me  the  university  which  bears  the  name  of  Creigh- 
ton is  more  impressive  in  its  purpose  and  in  its  results  than  even 
the  Taj  Mahal. " 

It  is  much  the  same  with  our  beloved  dean.  His  life  and  works 
are  more  enduring  than  the  monument  that  could  be  erected  by 
human  hands.  The  calm  dignity  that  stood  unruffled  amid  deep 
vexations,  the  courtesy  extended  to  all,  student  and  instructor 
alike,  a  courtesy  that  elicited  happy  comments,  the  congeniality 
he  manifested  among  his  associates  in  moments  of  relaxation, 
all  have  left  their  impress,  and  the  memory  of  them  still  lingers 
like  a  rich  perfume  and  shall  not  soon  depart.  Doubtless  time 
shall  take  its  toll  and  the  shadow  of  oblivion  will  cut  across  the 
sharp  lines  of  the  picture;  the  estimate  of  his  intellectual  pre- 
eminence may  not  be  remembered,  his  achievements  in  science 
may  be  outdistanced  or  the  findings  reversed  by  the  discoveries 
of  tomorrow,  but  the  intangibles  will  remain  by  virtue  of  the 
eternal  paradox  of  the  survival  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual. 

His  services  to  public  welfare  in  the  community  were  so  many. 
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so  varied,  so  substantial  as  to  be  remarkable,  especially  on  the 
part  of  one  who  came  among  us  an  utter  stranger  and  in  mature 
years.  I  recall  not  only  the  reluctance  with  which  he  first  went 
"out  into  the  town,"  as  he  described  his  advent  into  civic  af- 
fairs, but  the  almost  apologetic  way  in  which  he  received  the  ac- 
claim that  greeted  his  first  efforts.  Somehow  one  got  the  im- 
pression that  he  felt  and  realized  that  the  time  and  energy  given 
to  the  new  activities,  with  the  distractions  consequent  upon  them, 
were  cutting  in  on  his  professional  duties  as  a  teacher  and  an  exe- 
cutive. On  this  point  he  was  most  conscientious  and  outspoken. 
He  did  what  he  was  called  upon  to  do  with  the  full  sanction  and 
approval  of  authorities,  for  they  were  convinced,  as  he  was,  that 
no  other  motive  actuated  him  than  the  urge  for  service  to  human 
welfare.  That  he  succeeded  so  well  in  the  new  environment  was 
a  tribute  to  the  versatility  of  the  man,  to  his  initiative,  courtesy 
and  foresight.  From  first  to  last  he  was  the  scientist,  the  schol- 
ar, the  teacher,  the  man  with  purposeful  scientific  aims. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  hours  during  which  he  would  relax  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  study.  There  he  seemed  most  at  ease  and  most 
natural ;  surrounded  by  his  books  and  his  anatomical  specimens 
the  strictly  human  side  of  the  man  showed  to  best  advantage. 
His  remarks  at  such  times  were  pithy  enough  to  serve  as  aphor- 
isms,— scintillating,  paradoxical.  "When  I  feel  blue,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  "I  take  up  a  book  on  anatomy  and  the  mood  van- 
ishes." Again,  "When  worried,  get  busy,  the  mind  cannot  oc- 
cupy itself  with  two  lines  of  thought  at  the  same  time. ' '  After  a 
particularly  brilliant  lecture  he  might  remark  in  this  wise : ' '  Well, 
I  don't  suppose  they  got  very  much  out  of  it."  Thus  it  went 
on,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  year  in  and  year  out, — a  kindly, 
human,  even  humble  attitude  towards  life  and  all  that  goes  to 
constitute  it. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  certain  periods  of  my  associa- 
tions with  Dr.  Schulte  stand  out  with  peculiar  vividness.  I  saw 
him  first  in  my  senior  year,  when,  fresh  from  his  achievements 
in  the  east,  he  came  among  us  to  head  the  department  of  anatomy. 
It  was  but  a  fleeting  glimpse  in  the  morning  of  his  promise.  I  met 
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him  again,  when  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  I  came  back  to  the 
school  as  his  assistant  in  the  department.  It  was  then  the  high 
noon  of  his  career.  He  had  in  the  meantime  taken  on  the  admin- 
istrative duties  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  dean  and  had  given  of 
his  best  to  maintain  and  advance  the  standards  of  the  school. 
Less  than  a  year  before  his  death  I  saw  him  again.  It  was  the 
twilight  and  I  know  that  he  himself  sensed  it. 

The  lights  and  shadows  were  softening  in  the  afterglow.  The 
peace  that  comes  with  the  evening,  the  peace  that  is  born  of  re- 
nunciation hung  like  an  aura  about  him.  Even  I  could  feel  it.  I 
could  see  it  in  his  gestures;  I  could  note  it  in  his  voice.  Still 
there  was  no  let  down  in  his  indomitable  spirit.  He  mentioned 
casually  that  he  was  being  carried  in  his  chair  to  give  his  lectures 
in  microanatomy.  In  a  reminiscent  mood  he  spoke  at  length  of 
his  late  sojourn  in  Italy  and  when  he  chanced  to  speak  df  the 
fact  that  after  he  had  climbed  several  flights  of  stairs  to  view  a 
rare  masterpiece,  he  paid  for  the  effort  in  the  effect  upon  him 
the  next  day,  I  realized  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off.  Before 
the  close  of  this  last  interview,  he  invited  me  to  the  projecting 
room,  where  we  viewed  some  rare  slides  he  had  prepared  for  a 
session  in  applied  anatomy.  He  was  still  carrying  on,  his  mind 
fixed  on  the  ever  present.  Absorbed  and  intent  as  he  was,  I 
could  not  but  wonder.  Somehow  the  words,  "My  right  is  crush- 
ed; my  left  is  in  retreat;  I  shall  attack  with  my  center,"  flashed 
through  my  mind. 

There  was  no  thought  of  the  impression  he  might  be  making, 
no  play  for  sympathy,  no  apathy,  no  wish  to  lean  upon  others. 
His  attitude  was  but  the  conscious  acquiescence  in  the  inevitable. 
He  knew,  even  realized  the  trend  of  things  and  was  ready. 

"Twilight  and  the  evening  bell, 
And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark. 

From  the  clear-eyed  vision  with  which  he  looked  at  life  even  in 
the  circumstances,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bore  up  under 
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his  affliction  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  in  his  soul  the  voiced  the 
prayer  of  the  poet: 

"1  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar." 

The  portrait  presented  to  the  medical  school,  as  a  memorial, 
is  a  testimonal  of  the  esteem  of  his  associates.  As  far  as  art 
can  make  it  so,  it  is  a  likeness.  The  memories  that  it  conjures 
up  are  precious  to  those  who  knew  him  and  held  him  in  affection- 
ate regard.  As  we  contemplate  the  likeness  we  can  all  but  hear 
the  familiar  catch  in  his  voice  like  a  sigh,  when  after  listening  to 
and  weighing  a  proposition  he  graciously  assented;  we  can  see 
the  characteristic  adjustment  of  his  shoulders  as  he  settled  in 
repose,  the  mobile  countenance  breaking  into  lines  of  mirth,  the 
mingling  of  kindred  spirits  in  kindly  understanding,  the  gradual 
remolding  of  the  jaw  as  he  passed  from  the  light  to  the  serious. 

Someone  has  said,  and  with  truth,  it  is  harder  to  find  a  gentle- 
man than  a  genius, — the  supposition  being  that  the  gentleman 
is  the  rarer.  Should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  and 
with  unquestionable  evidence  of  marked  ability,  if,  in  addition, 
there  should  be  a  dash  of  idealism,  you  would  have  found  the 
paragon  of  perfect  manhood.  God  rest  thee,  scholar  and  gentle- 
man !  You  have  achieved  life's  supreme  fulfilment :  the  truth  for 
which  you  sought,  the  beauty  that  was  your  ceaseless  quest,  the 
peace  that  comes  after  life 's  work  well  done.  May  the  spirit  that 
animated  you  quicken  the  souls  of  all  who  study  here,  and  the 
ideals  at  which  you  aimed  and  for  which  you  strove  be  as  a 
beacon  to  light  the  way  in  scientific  endeavor  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

Doctor  and  friend,  "Hail  and  Farewell." 
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A  YOUTH  IS  DEAD 

His  eager  footsteps  echo 

round  the  house  no  more, 
No  laughter  beats  the  air 

as  waves  upon  the  shore, 
No  youthful  smile  is  here 

to  bless  the  coming  day, 
No  love  to  ease  life's  ache 

since  he  went  away. 

He'd  stoop  to  kiss  a  slumbr'ing  flow'r 
And  sigh  with  each  passing  hour. 

He'd  watch  ivith  awe  the  ivinging  birds, 
And  tell  their  beauty  in  singing  words. 

He  gloried  in  the  realms  of  sky, 

Yet  never  dreamt  that  youth  could  die. 

His  soul  lives  in  the  scent  of  flowers, 
In  haunted  sighs  of  fleeting  hours, 
In  songs  of  ivinging  birds, 
In  melody  of  singing  words. 

The  once-loved  flowers  bloom 

upon  his  lonely  grave, 
The  sun  sends  daily 

the  blessings  that  they  crave, 
And  at  their  roots  there  sleep 

until  eternity, 
In  the  sunshine  of  God's  smile, 

youth  and  a  memory. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 


THE  CODE  JEFFERSON 

Henry  R.  Marshall 


"Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  ye  free." 
Such  a  promise  inspiring  such  a  hope  is  singularly  appropriate 
as  the  motto  of  a  great  university.  The  quest  of  truth,  as  it 
leads  to  its  Source,  is  the  guarantee  of  freedom, — the  freedom 
of  the  Children  of  God.  So  believed  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  whose  motto  is  the  quotation  from  St.  John. 
With  him  it  was  not  a  passive  acquiescence  in  an  abstract  con- 
cept or  a  generally  accepted  statement;  it  was  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  assent  to  a  conviction  borne  in  upon  him  through  a 
life  of  thought,  observation,  and  discussion.  To  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson a  maxim  accepted  was  an  obligation  assumed ;  it  brought 
with  it  a  responsibility  to  be  discharged.  Freedom  in  its  wider 
sense  he  set  as  the  guiding  star  in  his  firmament ;  to  it  he  dedi- 
cated his  life  and  all  his  abilities;  the  achievements  that  flow- 
ered from  this  principle  have  built  an  enduring  monument  to 
his  name.  Though  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  he  has  been 
at  rest  beneath  the  hallowed  sod  of  Monticello,  a  grateful  pos- 
terity is  ever  paying  tribute  to  the  man  and  to  the  principles 
which  he  exemplified, — principles  that  now  penetrate  the  very 
marrow  of  American  social  and  political  life. 

Fortunately,  time  mellows  judgments  and  the  years  give  a 
perspective  to  men's  views  that  they  would  otherwise  lack.  The 
sage  of  Monticello,  like  the  great  men  of  other  times,  was  not  as 
universally  esteemed  in  his  own  day  as  we  of  today  honor  and 
esteem  him.  The  passing  of  a  century  has  thrown  the  real  mag- 
nitude of  his  achievements  into  clearer  relief,  while  the  pettiness 
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of  personal  and  partisan  disputes  has  faded  into  the  background. 
Someone  has  said,  "to  be  great  is  to  be  misunderstood,"  and 
history  amply  bears  out  this  assertion.  Its  pages  are  filled  with 
tragic  stories  of  great  men  scourged,  berated,  even  persecuted 
by  the  people  whom  they  sought  to  serve.  Such  is  the  reward 
of  those  who  seek  to  call  accepted  opinions  into  question,  or  who 
would  invade  the  sanctified  domain  of  orthodoxy.  Socrates 
drank  the  hemlock  because  of  his  "heretical"  teachings;  Christ 
was  crucified  for  preaching  a  gospel  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  those  in  power.  Though  freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of 
conscience  are  now  generally  recognized  principles,  there  are 
times  when  men  regard  with  suspicion  those  who  disgress  from 
the  regular  channels  of  thought. 

Like  other  great  men  Thomas  Jefferson  was  grievously  mis- 
understood and  maligned  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  be- 
cause of  his  religious  convictions.  The  cry  of  "atheist"  was  re- 
peatedly raised  against  him;  he  was  branded  as  an  "infidel,"  a 
"heretic,"  and  an  "unbeliever,"  simply  because  he  did  not  con- 
form to  the  letter  of  the  prevalent  religious  vogue.  Measured 
by  the  narrow  standards  of  the  national  orthodoxy  of  that  day 
Jefferson  may  have  been  an  irreligious  man;  measured  by  the 
broad,  true  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  he  was  every  inch  a  re- 
ligious, God-fearing  man.  If  we  may  judge  by  his  adherence  to 
the  precepts  which  the  gentle  Master  taught  when  He  was  on 
earth, — love,  service,  truthfulness,  Jefferson  might  in  truth  be 
classed  as  His  disciple. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  did  he  find  it  impossible  to  accept  the  form 
of  Christianity  that  was  then  taught  in  his  circle!  Why  did 
he  consistently  reject  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  local 
Church  ?  The  answer  is  assuredly  not  to  be  found  in  remissness 
during  the  years  of  his  early  home  life,  for  the  children  of  Peter 
Jefferson  were  nurtured  on  the  Episcopal  prayer-book  and  the 
King  James  Bible ;  prayers,  too,  were  said  in  the  family  circle 
several  times  a  day.  The  education  of  young  Thomas  until  his 
seventeenth  year  was  entrusted  to  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Maury, 
clergyman    and    boarding-school    instructor,    who    taught    his 
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youthful  charge  the  fear  of  the  Lord  along-  with  Latin  and  Greek. 
Thus  the  most  formative  period  of  his  life  Jefferson  spent  in  a 
deeply  religious  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  of  reverence  and 
earnest  devotion  to  God  and  to  the  Church.  Despite  the  rigor- 
ous training  of  early  years  an  insatiable  curiosity,  a  keenly  criti- 
cal bent  of  mind,  and  a  voracious  appetite  for  books  soon  turned 
his  mind  to  new  thoughts  and  wider  considerations. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Jefferson  was  introduced  to  the  works  of  the  English  statesman 
and  philosopher,  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Like  Voltaire,  Bolingbroke 
was  a  brilliant  and  versatile  writer,  and  a  rather  convincing 
scoffer  at  accepted  religious  tradition.  From  his  writings  the 
young  student  learned  the  methods  of  historical  criticism  and 
scientific  doubt,  which  he  proceeded  to  apply  to  Christian  doc- 
trine. His  practical  mind  at  once  drew  adverse  conclusions. 
He  seriously  questioned,  and  finally  came  to  disbelieve  in  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible  and  the  testimony  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  weakened  foundations  of  his  religious  training  began 
to  sag  and  soon  collapsed  entirely.  Possibly  Jefferson,  like  many 
others,  found  a  certain  zest  and  fascination  in  a  mild  scepticism. 
With  loss  of  faith  in  Christianity,  however,  did  not  go  loss  of 
faith  in  life  nor  in  God.  That  there  was  a  Creator  and  that  there 
was  a  divine  purpose  in  life  he  never  doubted.  With  renewed 
energy  and  a  passionate  zeal  he  set  himself  to  discover  that  pur- 
pose. He  devoured  the  works  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, Epicurus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Tully,  Cicero,  and  Epictetus, 
hoping  to  find  in  their  calm  wisdom  and  dispassionate  observa- 
tions the  foundation  for  a  substantial  philosophy  of  life.  What- 
ever might  come  of  it,  the  seeker  after  truth  was  resolved  to 
think  things  out  for  himself  in  the  light  of  his  own  reason,  con- 
vinced that  God  had  so  intended.  He  thought  it  not  merely  his 
right  but  his  sacred  duty  to  investigate,  weigh,  and  consider 
facts  in  a  wholly  impartial  way,  and  to  judge  them  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  intrinsic  merit. 

He  had  an  innate  dislike  for  the  metaphysical  and  theological 
"disquisitions"  so  common  in  religious  circles  at  the  time,  real- 
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izing  not  only  that  they  were  inconsequential  as  regarded  prac- 
tical life,  but  that  they  frequently  gave  rise  to  friction  and  bad 
feeling  among  men.  Furthermore,  he  believed  that  whatever 
the  true  meaning  of  religion,  a  just  God  must  have  made  it  avail- 
able to  all  mankind,  many  of  whom  were  certainly  incapable  of 
grasping  the  subtleties  of  such  academic  and  abstract  questions. 
He  was  also  a  bit  suspicious  of  ceremony  and  dogma,  fearing 
that  they  tended  to  draw  the  mind  from  the  larger  question  of 
moral  behavior.  In  fact,  to  Jefferson  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
all  things  religious  was, — "what  have  they  to  do  with  life  and 
conduct  ? ' ' 

Another  factor  in  Jefferson's  reaction  against  Christianity 
calls  for  special  mention.  Tolerance  he  always  regarded  and  in- 
sisted upon  as  essential  for  anyone  who  was  truly  religious.  In 
that  particular  period  it  was  a  sadly  neglected  virtue.  Puritan- 
ism in  Massachusetts  was  scarcely  less  tyrannical  than  Angli- 
canism in  Virginia,  and  the  constant  bickering  and  wrangling 
among  the  various  sects  filled  him  with  deep  disgust.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  not  to  be  aware  of  the  spirit  of  animosity  that 
actuated  many  of  the  churches,  and  it  stood  out  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  gospel  of  brotherhood  that  they  preached.  For  him- 
self he  scrupulously  avoided  contention  and  opinionated  discus- 
sions in  religious  matters,  believing  that  each  person's  convic- 
tions were  a  subject  of  accountability  to  God  alone.  That  there 
were  contemporaries  who  did  not  share  his  breadth  of  view  was 
abundantly  demonstrated  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1800,  when  a  conspiracy  of  slander  was  carried  on  against  him 
as  bitter  and  vindictive  as  ever  disgraced  national  politics. 

The  Hamiltonians  of  New  York  and  New  England  hastened 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  fear  among  their  brethren  and  to  de- 
nounce the  simple  Virginia  Democrat  in  tones  of  righteous  wrath 
and  indignation.  The  orthodox  clergy,  armed  with  proofs  of  his 
radical  and  heretical  views,  mounted  the  pulpit  to  plead  with 
God  to  save  them  from  this  protege  of  Beelzebub  and  Bonaparte. 
Credulous  and  God-fearing  congregations  sat  petrified  as  they 
pictured  this  "half-Injun,  half -nigger,  half -Frenchman  "  tearing 
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Bibles  from  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  looting  and  burning  the 
churches,  and  expounding  all  manner  of  infidel  and  pernicious 
doctrines.  The  story  is  told  that  when  the  news  of  Jefferson's 
election  reached  New  England,  some  especially  pious  old  ladies 
hurried  to  hang  their  Bibles  down  the  well  before  his  emissaries 
should  arrive  to  confiscate  them!  In  this  connection,  it  seems 
strange  that  during  the  whole  campaign  the  Unitarian  affiliations 
and  dissentient  views  of  the  Federalist  candidate,  John  Adams, 
were  completely  overlooked.  Orthodoxy  in  religion  was  second 
to  orthodoxy  in  politics. 

It  will  point  a  moral,  here  to  state  that  this  President  whose 
religious  beliefs  were  the  subject  of  such  spirited  attack  is  the 
only  one  who  has  published  a  book  on  religion, — ' '  The  Life  and 
Morals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth."  Jefferson  had  somehow  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  Evangelists  had  committed  grave  errors 
in  recording  and  interpreting  Christ 's  teachings ;  this  he  thought 
was  doubtless  due  to  misconceptions,  misunderstandings,  or  un- 
f  ortunte  lapses  of  memory.  Their  gospel  accounts  contained  ex- 
traneous material  which,  he  believed,  had  considerably  lessened 
the  effectiveness  and  appeal  of  Jesus'  message  to  mankind.  If 
this  could  be  weeded  out  so  as  to  leave  only  His  simple  and  au- 
thentic precepts,  the  result  would  be  a  perfect  system  of  morals, 
— or  what  spelled  to  Jefferson  a  perfect  religious  system.  Such 
a  book  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  highly  valuable  in  carrying  on 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  Though  he  discussed  the 
idea  now  and  then  with  his  friends,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestly,  it  was  not  until  1813  that  the  project  was  final- 
ly carried  out  under  the  impetus  of  insistent  requests  from  John 
Adams.  The  preparation  of  the  volume  was  quite  simple  and 
required  only  two  or  three  evenings  for  completion.  As  he  de- 
scribed it,  "I  have  performed  this  operation  for  my  own  use  by 
cutting  verse  by  verse  out  of  the  printed  book,  and  arranging 
the  matter  which  is  evidently  His  and  which  is  as  easily  disting- 
uishable as  diamonds  in  a  dung-hill."  That  he  was  highly  pleas- 
ed with  his  efforts  is  evident  from  a  letter  to  Charles  Thomson 
in  which  he  said :    "A  more  beautiful  or  precious  morsel  of  ethics 
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I  have  never  seen;  it  is  a  document  in  proof  that  I  am  a  real 
Christian,  that  is  to  say,  a  disciple  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus. ' ' 

From  both  a  spiritual  and  a  moral  standpoint  ' '  The  Life  and 
Morals  of  Jesus"  is  indeed  an  excellent  little  book.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  actual  words  of  Christ  taken  from  His 
beautiful  parables  and  inspirational  sermons.  There  are  no  ref- 
erences to  the  miraculous  and  very  little  mention  of  the  histori- 
cal features.  Jefferson's  point  of  view  was,  of  course,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  original  writers.  He  was  outlining  a 
practical  code  of  conduct,  based  upon  definite  moral  principles ; 
they  were  following  out  a  divine  command  to  propagate  a  mes- 
sage of  spiritual  truth  to  mankind  in  every  part  of  the  earth. 
While  they  were  interested  primarily  in  the  means  of  salvation 
in  the  world  to  come,  he  was  concerned  with  the  question  of 
moral  behavior  in  the  temporal  world.  Morality  he  considered 
not  merely  as  an  essential  constituent  of  religion,  but  as  the  com- 
plete expression  of  the  religious  life.  Had  not  Jesus  said,  ''If 
ye  believe  these  things,  do  them?" 

As  the  term  of  his  mortal  existence  approached,  Jefferson 
grew  more  and  more  reflective  about  the  real  meaning  of  life 
and  the  deeper  mystery  of  death,  though  with  no  tremors  of  ap- 
prehension. Life  he  found  good;  death  he  did  not  fear,  as  he 
was  willing  "to  trust  for  the  future  to  Him  who  has  been  so  good 
in  the  past. ' '  Perhaps  he  found  comfort  in  the  simple  words  of 
the  philosophic  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  "Depart  then  satis- 
fied, for  He  also,  who  releases  thee,  is  satisfied."  The  work  was 
done ;  the  long,  arduous  climb  was  almost  finished  and  the  sum- 
mit was  in  sight;  now  the  shadows  were  falling  about  him  and 
night  with  its  faint  chill  was  coming  on.  The  blessed  vision  of 
Peace,  calm  and  eternal  Peace,  filled  his  soul.  Truth  had  set 
him  free. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  July  afternoon,  exactly  a  half  century 
since  the  peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell  had  reverberated  throughout 
the  world  and  a  document  penned  by  that  now  feeble  hand  had 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  a  people  and  the  birth  of  a  nation,  the 
heart  which  had  beat  always  for  humanity  was  stilled ;  the  great 
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soul  took  its  flight  from  the  tired,  worn  body.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  Jesus  was  waiting, — waiting  with  those  glorified,  nail- 
pierced  hands  outstretched,  and  a  smile  of  infinite  love  and  ten- 
derness upon  His  sacred  countenance  to  receive  the  lover  of 
Truth  into  His  Kingdom  and  to  assure  him  anew, — "Now  ye 
shall  know  the  Truth,  and  this  Truth  shall  make  you  free — free 
with  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God." 


"GRIST" 

In  discussing  the  question  whether  or  not  a  man  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  characters  or  his  books,  we  simply  ask:  "Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  novel  so  objective  as  not  to  reflect  or  be  colored 
by  the  author's  philosophy  of  life,  i.  e.  by  the  way  he  habitually 
thinks  and  by  the  way  he  habitually  feels?  Is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  have  two  distinct  philosophies  of  life,  two  completely 
different  sets  of  views  or  principles:  one  for  his  own  life  and 
conduct,  another  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  life?  Can  he,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  possibility  of  possessing  two  distinct  codes, 
shift  from  one  to  the  other  at  will,  consistently  and  without  a 
hitch?" 
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STAR-DUSKY  NIGHTS 

Star-dusky  nights — 

And  the  crushing  beat  of  a  blind  moth's  wings 

Against  a  darkened  window  pane  .  .  . 

Star-dusky  nights — 

And  the  musky  odor  of  decaying  leaves 

Mingling  with  the  flowered  scent  of  growing  greens  .  . 

Star-dusky  nights — 

With  age-old  stars  piercing  age-old  skies 

Through  the  moon's  sheaves  of  old  heartease  .  .  . 

Star-dusky  nights — 

And  laughter  merged  in  a  guitar's  refrain 

With  the  mandolins'  gypsy  melodies  .  .  . 

Star-dusky  nights — 

And  his  image  in  the  warm  soft  glow 

Of  the  silence  in  my  heart  .  .  . 

Star-dusky  nights — 
Nights  of  loving, 
Nights  of  living  .  .  . 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 


"GRADUATE  RAMBLINGS" 

A  Creighton  Graduate  at  Georgetoivn 

Gerald  J.  Davis 


Here  in  the  shadow  of  the  spires  of  old  Georgetown  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Potomac  I  am  impressed  not  so  much  by  the 
contrasts  between  the  two  institutions  as  by  certain  phases  of 
similarity  between  the  two  schools.  I  do  not  mean  the  loose  bond 
of  general  purpose  that  may  be  said  to  unite  all  educational  in- 
stitutions, nor  do  I  refer  to  the  common  factor  that  unites  all 
Catholic  institutions  of  learning,  welding  them  into  a  great,  world- 
wide, progressive  University  of  Truth ;  rather  I  have  in  mind  the 
peculiar  characteristics  and  principles  which  unite  and  identify 
the  far-flung  component  units  of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education, 
in  which  both  Creighton  and  Georgetown  play  important  parts. 
It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ratio  Studiorum,  the  adaptations  of  which,  together 
with  the  principle  of  self-activity  so  forcibly  expressed  in  the  life 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  have  played  such  a  significant  role  in  the  his- 
tory of  education. 

Suffice  it  here  to  restate  a  thought  expressed  in  the  baccalau- 
reate address  to  the  Creighton  University's  graduating  class  of 
1931.  "Creighton  and  all  the  other  Jesuit  institutions  of  learn- 
ing form  important  units  in  the  age-old,  world-wide  Christian 
University,  guided  by  transcendent  principles  that  embrace  the 
true,  the  noble  and  the  uplifting  in  education."  In  this,  then, 
lies  the  significance  of  the  observation  that  Creighton  and  George- 
town have  an  identity  in  purpose,  in  function,  and  in  achieve- 
ment.   With  a  view  to  demonstrating  how  Georgetown  has  con- 
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tributed  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  observation,  let  me  picture 
briefly  something  of  the  background  of  Georgetown  and  of  its 
achievements,  though  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  probably  small 
justice  will  be  done  by  one  so  little  familiar  from  short  acquaint- 
ance with  the  life  and  traditions  of  which  the  more  intimately 
initiated  may  well  be  proud. 

The  remote  origin  of  Georgetown  University  has  been  traced 
to  the  little  schoolhouse  opened  in  1634  at  St.  Inigoes,  near  St. 
Mary's  City,  Maryland,  by  Andrew  White  and  his  Jesuit  com- 
panions who  came  to  America  with  Leonard  Calvert  in  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Expedition.  In  1651  the  school  was  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Calverton  Manor  on  the  Wicomico  river;  but 
in  1677  it  was  moved  to  Newton  Manor  and  later  to  Bohemia 
Manor  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland.  Two  famous  Ameri- 
cans received  their  early  training  in  the  embryonic  Georgetown 
University.  They  were  John  Carroll,  an  active  participant  in 
the  problems  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  who  is  com- 
memorated by  a  statue  on  the  campus.  His  life  history  is  letter- 
ed on  its  granite  base :  "Priest — Prelate — Patriot."  His  cousin 
Charles  Carroll  "of  Carrolltown"  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1785  John  Carroll  first  projected  the  establishment  of  the 
school  at  its  present  commanding  site  on  the  heights  of  George- 
town overlooking  the  Potomac.  As  the  first  educational  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  per- 
manently established  in  1789,  coincident  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution 
and  of  George  Washington  as  the  first  president  of  the  nation. 
To  commemorate  this  coincidence  there  are  treasured  in  the 
archives  of  Georgetown  the  records  of  the  visit  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 

For  seventy  years  this  school  kept  the  pace  in  the  march  of 
progress  until  it  was  temporarily  disrupted  by  the  Civil  War. 
Then  Alma  Mater  saw  her  sons  in  hostile  camps,  the  College 
turned  into  a  Union  soldiers'  barracks,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Bull  Eun  into  a  hospital.    After  Appomattox  Georgetown's  Blue 
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and  Gray  bespoke  a  united  North  and  South.  The  development 
of  the  University  continued,  until,  as  a  culmination,  the  School 
of  Foreign  Service,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  was 
established  in  1919.  It  now  has  graduates  in  thirty-seven  for- 
eign countries.  The  progress  and  contributions  of  Georgetown 
in  general  have  been  such  in  the  long  history  of  its  existence,  that 
today  as  in  the  past  it  may  well  be  pointed  out  as  a  concrete  land- 
mark in  the  development  and  achievements  of  a  great  univer- 
sity, a  beautiful  city,  and  a  great  nation. 

One  of  the  significant  advantages  of  study  at  Georgetown  lies 
in  its  location  in  the  capital  of  the  nation.  In  this  particularly 
happy  environment  there  are  at  the  student's  disposal  such  fa- 
cilities as  are  offered  by  the  Library  of  Congress  with  its  more 
than  four  million  books,  its  treasure  of  graphic  arts,  and  its 
mural  paintings.  It  is  this  institution  that  James  Truslow 
Adams  in  the  epilogue  of  his  Epic  of  America  has  so  aptly  point- 
ed out  as  an  outstanding  symbol  of  what  the  American  dream 
of  democracy  can  accomplish  and  translate  into  an  abiding  real- 
ity and  a  priceless  heritage. 

Other  important  avenues  of  culture  open  to  the  student  are 
the  Corcoran  Galley  of  Art  with  its  excellent  reproductions  of 
antique  and  Renaissance  sculpture,  its  noteworthy  collections 
of  American  paintings,  and  the  newly  acquired  Clarke  Collection 
with  its  wealth  of  material  in  the  field  of  modern  painting;  the 
National  Museum  with  important  selections  of  American  paint- 
ing and  of  English  painting  of  the  Eighteenth  century ;  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  graphic  arts  in  the  adjoining  Smithsonian  build- 
ing; the  Freer  Gallery  with  its  unique  group  of  selected  Ameri- 
can masters,  especially  Whistler,  and  its  choice  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  paintings;  and  finally  the  Duncan  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery,  an  important  collection  and  educational  agency  in 
modern  art. 

The  amplest  facilities  are  thus  afforded  for  the  enrichment  of 
life  by  contacts  with  such  agencies  of  enlightenment  and  culture 
as  its  great  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  laboratories, 
churches  and  cathedrals,  the  pride  of  the  whole  nation.    The  city 
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of  Washington  itself,  from  an  architectural  and  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 
In  the  Capitol  itself,  a  most  impressive  edifice,  students  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  action.  Here,  too,  are  the  White  House,  the  Treas- 
ury building,  the  Washington  Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington 
with  its  Grecian  amphitheatre  and  its  memorial  to  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  the  beautiful  old  Lee  mansion  and  Mount  Vernon  a  few 
miles  down  the  river;  all  these  are  centers  of  interest  that  com- 
bine to  make  Washington  the  real  shrine  of  the  nation. 

In  the  national  capital  students  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  of  studying  at  first  hand  the  historic  monuments  and 
original  documents  sacred  in  the  annals  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  American  political  history 
in  the  making.  No  textbook  can  displace  an  advantage  such  as 
this.  The  resources  offered  in  Washington  for  special  study  and 
investigation  are  likewise  unusual.  By  act  of  Congress  the  fa- 
cilities of  all  government  collections  in  Washington  established 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  are  accessible  to  scientific  inves- 
tigators  and  to  students  of  any  institution  of  higher  education  in 
the  district  of  Columbia.  The  study  of  our  nation's  history  and 
government  under  such  conditions  cannot  but  prove  an  inspira- 
tion and  an  incentive  to  carry  on  our  great  democratic  adventure 
of  making  the  American  dream  a  concrete  reality,  despite  the 
difficulties  and  shortcomings  that  are  apparent  on  every  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  unusual  facilities  for  study  and  for  a  first 
hand  appreciation  of  American  institutions,  it  is  the  privilege 
of  Georgetown  students  to  have  at  their  disposal  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  intimate  contact  with,  and  under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  preeminent  scholarly  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
history  and  political  science.  These  stimulating  contacts  are 
carried  on  through  the  system  of  informal  seminars,  round-table 
discussions,  reports  and  papers  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
some  of  the'  foremost  authorities  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
seminar  is  regarded  at  Georgetown  much  as  it  was  in  Athens 
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where  groups  of  students,  among-  them  Plato  and  Xenophon  fol- 
lowed wise  old  Socrates  in  the  search  for  wisdom,  beauty  and 
goodness.  Here  students  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe 
foregather  to  study  and  evaluate  the  institutions,  the  ideas,  and 
the  ideals  that  are  representative  of  our  modern  civilization  and 
culture.  Under  competent  guides  they  carry  on  original  research 
projects,  and  present  the  findings  in  a  thesis  which  serves  as  the 
theme  for  the  class  discussion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  calibre  of  the  men  under  whom  one 
may  study  there  are  such  figures  as  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  a 
trustee  and  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  president  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  former  Dean  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  Law 
School,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Illinois  and  at  Columbia, 
a  special  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State,  a  noted  author  and 
international  lecturer  known  almost  as  well  in  Europe  and  in 
Latin- America  as  in  this  country.  The  character  and  personal- 
ity of  the  man  are  such  as  to  impress  one  with  the  realization 
that  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  in  itself  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  under  under  such  an  inspiring  influence.  Dr.  Scott's  in- 
tellectual accomplishments,  vivacity,  humor,  his  genial  demo- 
cratic spirit,  scholarship  and  withal  pleasant  humility  in  spite 
of,  or  rather  because  of  his  knowledge  and  numerous  and  varied 
attainments,  put  him  in  a  class  all  by  himself  in  the  verdict  of  the 
young  men  who  work  under  his  genial  guidance. 

Of  the  other  outstanding  professors  at  Georgetown  there  are 
Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  formerly  assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  chief  of  the  Latin-American  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, at  present  Director-General  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 
Father  Edmund  Walsh,  the  Jesuit  author  and  authority  on  Rus- 
sia, is  a  brilliant  scholar  of  the  more  polished  type.  Francis  J. 
Burke,  a  highly  intellectual  Jesuit  of  wide  learning  in  a  variety 
of  fields  is  a  sociologist  and  professor  of  philosophy.  He  is  now 
engrossed  in  the  New  Humanist  Movement  from  a  Catholic  view- 
point; from  his  penetrating  thought  and  constructive  ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  stimulating  influence  he  exerts  in  graduate  and 
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faculty  seminar  important  results  may  be  expected.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Maynard  of  the  English  department  is  a  scholarly  Briton 
with  a  real  sense  of  humor.  To  hear  Dr.  Maynard  express  him- 
self and  develop  his  thoughts  is  in  itself  an  education  in  the  use 
of  the  language.  I  might  add  that  for  those  interested  in  the 
field  of  American  History  and  Government  there  is  an  annual 
seminar  given  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  on  Practical 
American  Politics,  as  well  as  seminars  by  others  in  American 
History,  Constitutional  History,  together  with  the  seminars  in 
Foreign  Eelations  under  Doctors  Scott,  Rowe,  and  Healy. 

For  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  far  I  hope  I  have  pre- 
sented at  least  a  limited  picture  of  graduate  opportunity  in 
Washington,  and  something  of  what  we  are  doing  at  Georgetown 
in  this  field.  There  are  other  interesting  features  of  life  in  the 
Capital  and  of  graduate  study  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  will 
conclude  with  the  observation  that  as  the  seminars  in  ancient 
Athens  contributed  to  the  rich  culture  and  civilization  of  ancient 
Greece  and  of  the  world,  it  is  believed  and  hoped  that  the  seminars 
of  Georgetown  University  will  continue  to  contribute  in  the  fu- 
ture as  they  have  in  the  past  their  share  to  the  culture,  civiliza- 
tion, and  true  progress  of  America  and  the  modern  world. 
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POLITICS  FOR  COLLEGE-BRED 

Kermit  Dallas  Small 


Within  less  than  a  score  of  years  our  generation  has  witness- 
ed the  near-collapse  of  contemporary  civilization  and  the  vari- 
ous attempts  at  its  rehabilitation.  In  this  comparatively  short 
period  we  have  seen  the  beginning  of  a  disintegration  and  per- 
haps even  of  a  dissolution  of  society  as  now  constituted,  owing 
in  the  main  to  four  years  of  intensively  destructive  warfare, 
followed  by  its  inevitable  aftermath, — an  unprecedented  world- 
wide economic  conflict  that  has  paralyzed  the  energies  of  even 
the  great  industrial  and  maritime  nations.  Whether  national 
greed  or  hatred  is  cause  or  effect,  unemployment  and  rebellion 
are  rampant,  while  sheer  starvation  and  cornucopian  abundance 
stalk  side  by  side  through  what  are  all  but  ghost  cities.  The 
least  of  us  has  felt  the  personal  insecurity  that  follows  upon 
political  corruption  and  bankruptcy;  we  are  severally  aghast 
at  the  arrogance  and  effrontery  of  the  politicians  who  seeming- 
ly are  in  no  fear  of  the  cudgel  of  the  ballot  box.  In  the  cities 
crime  is  rampant;  in  state  governments  there  is  the  crudest  of 
incompetence;  in  the  national  administration,  unweildness, 
short-  sightedness,  indecision;  in  foreign  relations,  suspicion, 
timorousness,  lack  of  definite  policy. 

This  is  a  harsh  verdict  on  the  times  and  the  picture  is  un- 
doubtedly black.  It  is  black  because  it  sets  things  down  as 
they  are.  In  a  civilization  that  makes  much  of  its  twentieth 
century  enlightenment  and  rests  its  claim  to  progress  thereon 
as  its  chief  defensive  weapon  against  the  forces  of  disintegra- 
tion, the  details  as  set  forth  are  not  mere  anomalies.     They  go 
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deeper.  They  negative  or  cancel  much  that  was  our  pride,  much 
of  which  we  boasted  when  in  retrospect  we  cast  an  eye  on  the 
near  past.  The  most  significant  and  appalling  fact  in  post-war 
history  is  the  blind  stumbling  and  fumbling  of  humanity  in  its 
effort  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  chaos  that  it  had  brought  about. 
Oblivious  of  first  and  enduring  principles  that  apply  as  well  to 
nations  as  to  individuals,  governments,  like  men  in  the  dark, 
have  blundered  into  this  and  then  into  that,  without  a  light  to 
guide  their  feet,  with  no  beacon  to  point  the  way.  They  know 
neither  what  they  want,  nor  do  the}'  realize  where  they  shall 
fetch  up.  Bruised  by  collision  with  the  natural  law,  they  may 
relearn  the  simple  truth  that  nature  or  life  deals  with  nations, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism,  but  logically  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cause  and  effect,  inexorably. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  end  war,  despite 
the  altruistic  statements  of  governments  and  peoples  alike  dur- 
ing and  immediately  after  the  war  years,  we  again  hear  distinct- 
ly, though  at  a  distance  the  rumble  of  the  war  machine.  The 
echoes  of  the  old  slogans  still  hang  in  the  air,  as  a  mocking  un- 
dertone, when  and  if  they  do  not  break  into  an  ironical  laugh 
at  the  turn  of  political  events  in  these  years  of  grace.  Is  this 
all  that  our  sacrifice  has  brought  us  1  In  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment we  are  now  sacrificing  to  another  god,  the  god  of  expedi- 
ency. If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  economic  his- 
tory, it  is  no  idle  assertion  to  say  that  this  depression  is  simply 
a  pause  before  another  descent  in  the  business  cycle.  The 
pendulum  swings  full  arc.  True,  the  future  holds  hope,  but  it 
also  contains  potential  disaster;  for  just  as  the  international 
political  structure  gives  way  under  epileptic  tremors,  so  the 
economic  tower  when  battered  by  the  immutable  laws  or  facts 
of  life  may  come  tumbling  down  about  our  ears.  These  are  not 
the  immediate  causes  of  our  present  difficulties.  They  lie  nearer 
home.  Mismanagement  of  state  and  municipal  trusts,  unwise 
banking  laws,  amateur  legislation  and  worse  administration  are 
contributing  factors  that  increase  the  difficulty  of  a  satisfactory 
meeting  of  the  situation. 
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In  the  nature  of  things  the  unsolved  problems  and  perplexing 
questions  of  one  generation  are  passed  on  to  the  next.  That 
the  heritage  may  be  national  hatred,  ambition  for  national  ag- 
grandizement, burdensome  and  oppressive  debts  or  reparations 
indicates  the  fallibility  and  inherent  short-sightedness  of  the 
human  factor.  History  does  not  make  itself.  It  is  a  malleable 
substance  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  bodies.  The  potter  can 
do  as  he  wills  with  his  clay.  Since  he  presses  and  molds  and 
shapes  it,  the  result  must  be  the  outcome  of  his  efforts.  History, 
too,  is  logical.  It  is  a  continuous  flux  of  events,  cause  and  ef- 
fect, each  the  issue  of  what  has  gone  before.  As  this  is  an  un- 
varying principle,  it  places  on  each  successive  generation  its  due 
measure  of  responsibility. 

That  we,  as  a  nation,  as  citizens  of  states  and  residents  of 
municipalities,  are  in  such  a  lamentable  condition  is  due  to  the 
machinations  of  politicians,  the  so-called  practical  men  of  poli- 
tics who,  elected  by  a  credulous  and  gullible  public,  have  pre- 
sumed to  debate  questions  and  decide  issues  that  are  beyond 
both  their  grasp  and  their  capacity  to  handle.  There  is  the  one 
serious  flaw  in  the  present  day  idea  of  democracy;  all  men  are 
not  fit  to  govern.  With  no  restrictions,  no  qualifications,  and  no 
standards  for  candidates  to  meet  except  popular  appeal,  we 
have  in  office  exactly  the  type  of  man  that  we  deserve, — the  man 
whose  one  idea  of  political  science  is  the  trick  of  being  re-elect- 
ed, who  palms  himself  off  on  the  public  because  he  can  earn  at 
public  expense  a  higher  salary  than  he  could  in  private  business. 
This  is  the  so-called  practical  politician,  the  man  so  facile  in 
promises,  the  man  who  corners  the  pork  and  feeds  his  henchmen 
at  the  public  trough. 

A  half  century  ago  when  we  were  comparatively  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  when  our  municipalities  were  far  smaller, 
and  our  expansion  or  growth  was  normal  and  steady,  as  our 
economic  ills  were  transient  and  not  deep-seated,  the  necessity 
of  experts  in  government  was  not  so  imperative.  The  real  harm 
done  by  that  regrettable  era  of  political  slogans  and  torchlight 
parades  was  to  hand  down  to  our  more  modern  times  a  political 
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tradition  of  soap-box  oratory,  popular  promises,  appeals  to  the 
masses,  and  the  rotten  philosophy  which  the  ingenuity  of  poli- 
ticians has  since  made  so  potently  effective,  ''To  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils. ' '  But  the  days  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion 
are  past.  Society,  industry,  and  governments  have  developed 
the  characteristics  of  inflexibility  and  rigidity.  They  are  now 
complicated  yet  sensitive  organisms  that  register  the  falterings 
of  mismanagement.  That  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  prac- 
tical politician,  the  depression,  deficits  and  bankruptcy  all  bear 
witness.  That  the  politician  has  failed  is  written  large  over  the 
whole  land. 

In  other  fields  of  human  endeavor  there  has  been  due  recog- 
nition of  and  demand  for  specialization.  Approximately  half  a 
century  ago  Dr.  Eliot,  as  president  of  Harvard  college,  realiz- 
ing the  immeasurable  harm  done  by  inadequately  trained  pro- 
fessional men,  largely  through  his  own  efforts,  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  standards  and  requirements  of  profession- 
al training,  but  thereby  made  a  distinct  and  welcome  contribu- 
tion to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  human  kind.  In  industry  and 
business  the  same  movement  has  gone  forward.  It  is  no  radical 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  times,  then,  to  suggest  that  the 
practical  politician  is  no  more  desired  in  modern  government 
than  the  quack  doctor  or  the  shyster  lawyer  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  law. 

Why  this  principle  is  so  slow  in  gaining  recognition  is  due  to 
the  timidity  or  stupid  silence  of  the  people  at  large.  In  other 
ages  social  and  economic  ills  were  traced  to  their  sources,  to  the 
oppressive  measures  of  kings  or  governments.  There  was  some- 
thing tangible,  something  concrete  to  rebel  against,  and,  once 
they  had  determined  the  cause  of  their  difficulties,  the  people 
under  capable  leaders  were  soon  active  enough  with  sword  and 
torch  and  gullotine  in  removing  the  cause  of  their  woes.  But 
how  can  the  masses  rise  in  rebellion  against  economic  forces? 
How  can  they  act  vigorously  against  dead  industry,  against  pov- 
erty, against  strangled  world  trade?  They  have  succumbed  to 
the  force  of  circumstance  and  are  living  in  deferred  hope  of  re- 
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opened  plants  and  regular  employment.  Apparently  it  is  not 
from  the  masses  that  we  are  to  look  for  hope,  nor  is  it  upon 
them  that  we  can  fix  responsibility. 

Decline  of  Idealism  and  Liberalism 

The  two  rather  striking  characteristics  of  our  times  are  that 
there  are  so  few  leaders,  and  that  the  very  class  which  should 
be  prepared  to  assume  responsibility  has  become  inoculated 
with  the  apathetic  philosophy  of  the  masses.  This  is  an  anomal- 
ous situation  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  percolation  of 
the  noxious  doctrine  and  belief  in  class  equality.  In  a  nation 
that  flouts  the  idea  of  aristrocracy,  intellectual  as  well  as  social, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  one  class  feels  or  is  made  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  government.  The  doctrine  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  responsibility  has  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging human  inertia  in  the  fit,  and  of  fanning  into  flame 
the  ambitions  of  the  venal. 

That  this  political  jargon  has  corroded  the  fine  idealism  and 
broad  liberalism  of  the  universities  and  colleges  is  so  patent 
and  so  serious  as  to  make  thinking  men  pause.  The  students 
now  resident  in  modern  schools  have  come  to  view  with  an 
equanimity  or  indifference  that  is  alarming,  the  unsoundness 
and  viciousness  to  be  found  in  our  political  institutions.  Com- 
placency and  easy  satisfaction  have  displaced  the  critical  atti- 
tude and  jealous  vigilance  that  is  as  essential  to  the  continued 
life  and  welfare  of  society  as  the  circulation  of  blood  is  to  the 
animal  body.  Even  the  state  of  passivity  that  was  character- 
ized by  cynicism  and  a  sense  of  futlity  has  disappeared,  and  in 
its  room  is  found  a  gullible  acceptance  of  the  propaganda  dissemi- 
nated by  one  or  the  other  of  the  major  political  parties.  Uni- 
versity students  extoll  the  virtues  of  Republicans  or  Democrats 
or  Socialists  as  loudly  and  perhaps  more  sincerely  than  the  paid 
ballyhoo  propagandists,  and  seemingly  believe  that  their  party 
alone  offers  a  panacea  for  world  troubles.  The  colleges  are  be- 
getting a  generation  that  has  been  cast  in  the  mold  of  surrender 
and  acceptance.     Dishonesty  or  incapacity  in  officials  is  con- 
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cloned  as  inherent  in  or  of  the  nature  of  our  political  system. 
To  insist  or  even  suggest  that  politicians  should  be  men  of  char- 
acter and  ideals,  is  to  bring  the  rejoiner  that  these  men  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  anything  that  would  injure  their  chance  of  re- 
election. Logically  enough  the  political  organizations  on  vari- 
ous campuses  have  assumed  the  characteristics  of  the  city  ma- 
chine. 

Can  any  portent  be  more  menacing?  When  students  who  are 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  educated  class  of  the  future,  put  a 
premium  on  the  despicable  practices  of  political  life,  and,  in- 
cidentally relegate  ideals  to  the  junk  heap  of  impracticability, 
there  is  just  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  The  superficial  glamor, 
the  gamble  and  the  chicanery  of  modern  politics  have  succeeded 
in  arresting  the  students'  interest.  Policy  is  valued  above  out- 
spoken honesty.  The  curse  of  politics,  bribery,  is  regarded  as  a 
detail  incidental  to  the  successful  operation  of  governmental 
activity.  Students  are  learning  through  their  personal  experi- 
ence in  campus  politics  and  through  their  observation  of  local 
and  national  politics  that  the  party  which  is  out  makes  its  com- 
plaints and  launches  its  attacks,  not  because  it  desires  a  more 
honest  and  efficient  government,  but  because  it  cannot  at  the 
time  participate  in  the  graft  and  exploitation  of  the  govern- 
ment. Unconsciously  they  have  come  to  regard  political  parties 
and  government  institutions  as  the  agency  and  the  object  of  ex- 
ploitation. Their  belief  in  reform  is  dead.  The  word  itself  has 
come  to  possess  a  connotation  of  prudishness,  of  long  black  capes 
and  tall  black  hats  and  smoked  spectacles.  The  spectre  of  pro- 
hibition haunts  every  movement  for  reform. 

If  the  task  of  universities  is  to  fit  students  for  the  practical 
life  that  follows  graduation,  they  have  succeeded  only  in  send- 
ing more  stagnant  minds  into  an  over-stagnant  world.  Calm  ac- 
ceptance is  not  the  keynote  of  education !  If  it  were  so,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  rapidly  this  attitude  is  displacing  idealism, 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  oblivion  through  dry-rot.  With  the 
decline  of  idealism  has  come  the  gradual  disappearance  of  sane 
liberalism.    True,  the  campuses  still  have  their  long  haired  radi- 
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cals  preaching  communism  or  anarchy,  vehemently  extolling  the 
virtues  of,  their  own  particular  system,  but  the  liberalism  and 
idealism  that  are  the  backbone  of  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment have  all  but  died  out.  The  suffocating  influence  of  modern 
political  philosophy  has  deadened  both  the  minds  and  the  en- 
ergies of  educated  and  uneducated  alike. 

This  may  be,  and  doubtless  is  far  from  a  heartening  picture. 
It  is  pertinent,  however,  to  ask  in  the  spirit  of  hope  if  there  is 
no  possible  source  of  relief,  no  way  out  of  the  slough? 

There  is  always  the  possibility  of  relief,  as  there  is  always 
grounds  for  hope.  But  the  relief  we  may  expect  does  not  de- 
pend solely  on  constructive  effort ;  rather  it  will  be  the  resultant 
of  cyclical  retardization  and  advance.  The  upward  trend  will 
begin  only  when  the  masses  come  to  realize  that  their  interests 
are  being  jeopardized  by  the  very  policies  that  they  support. 
When  the  slow  percolation  of  the  sense  of  hopelessness  through 
unemployment  and  starvation  is  impressed  upon  them,  they  may 
realize  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds.  When  people 
permit  natural  cyclical  movements  to  displace  constructive  lead- 
ership they  are  admitting  the  futility  of  "  advanced  twentieth 
century  civilization."  When  again  the  educated  class  takes  on 
the  acquiescent  and  impassive  attitude  of  the  herd,  it  is  reveal- 
ing the  true  level  of  its  education. 

The  fault  or  evil,  however,  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the  modern 
university  product  has  come  to  a  lower  level  at  which  he  is  in- 
clined to  rest,  but  that  now,  in  the  very  trough  of  the  post-war 
wave  which  carried  student  bodies  upward  and  onward  to  social 
recklessness  and  dominance,  the  universities,  students  and  direc- 
tors alike,  do  not  realize  that  they  are  in  the  trough.  They  are 
in  imagination  still  riding  the  crest  of  the  wave,  blind  or  im- 
pervious to  the  emergency  that  exists.  Continued  refusal  of 
the  educated  class  to  assume  the  responsibility  that  is  theirs 
will  only  prolong  the  present  political  and  economic  chaos,  and 
make  the  recurrence  of  the  disaster  that  now  prostrates  the 
world  more  likely  in  the  years  to  come. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN 

A  fairy  princess  rode  to  court, 
To  pay  the  king  his  due; 

I  was  then  but  a  peasant  lad 

With  eyes  for  her  eyes  of  blue. 

I  saw  her  pass  and  I  caught  her  smile 
With  a  merry  wave  for  me; 

On  she  rode  and  pleased  the  king, 
So  I  turned  to  the  sea. 

And  novo  I  am  a  jolly  tar 

'Mid  wind  and  stars  and  sea, 

But  many  a  time  I've  pledged 

Her  name, — it  was  her  majesty. 


JOHN  W.  KEBUCK 


MASEFIELD,  POET  OF  THE  COMMONPLACE 

Mary  Ellen  Leary 


To  lift  the  commonplace  to  the  plane  of  the  beautiful  seems  to 
me  the  triumph  of  art ;  indeed,  it  may  well  be  the  legitimate  aim 
of  all  art,  whether  the  artist  is  conscious  of  it  or  not.  John  Mase- 
field,  England's  poet-laureate,  is  unquestionably  the  poet  of  the 
commonplace.  On  his  own  assertion  he  chooses  to  write  of  men 
we  habitually  accept  as  ordinary,  dull,  sometimes  less  human 
than  ourselves. 

"Not  the  rulers  for  me,  but  the  rankers,  the  tramp  of  the 

road, 
The  slave  with  the  sack  on  his  shoulders  pricked  on  with 

the  goad, 
The  man  with  too  iveighty  a  burden,  too  iveary  a  load  .  .  . 
Of  the  maimed,  of  the  halt  and  the  blind  in  the  rain  and 

the  cold, — 
Of  these  shall  my  songs  be  fashioned,  my  tales  be  told." 

Here  in  his  poem  "Consecration"  he  has  given  us  in  his  usual 
clear,  easy  rhythm  the  field  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  sub- 
jects. 

Masefield  seems  to  write  with  two  aims  in  view.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  tell  of  ordinary  mortal  man ;  the  second  is  his  search 
for  beauty,  ' '  that  one  beauty  God  put  me  here  to  find. ' '  To  lift 
the  commonplace  to  the  plane  of  the  beautiful  is  the  combination 
he  strives  for  in  the  two  constantly  recurrent  themes  of  his 
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poetry.  Beauty,  loveliness,  he  has  sought  along  the  lowliest 
paths.  The  drudgery  of  the  sailors'  lives,  real  as  he  makes  it, 
takes  on  a  new  luster  when  he  discloses  the  beauty  of  soul  behind 
calloused  hands  and  wind-beaten  cheeks.  His  is  a  thrilling,  truly 
magnificent  mission,  the  revelation  of  beauty;  and  inasmuch  as 
he  has  succeeded  he  deserves  the  wide  respect  he  has  won.  Some- 
times he  failed,  and  sank  to  a  mere  picturization  of  the  rough 
and  crude  in  life.  Again  his  poetical  spirit  has  wearied,  though 
his  pen  went  on,  unguided  by  inspiration,  leaving  only  banality 
and  trite  doggerel.  Again  his  lines  become  infused  with  a  vital- 
ity of  spirit  and  a  sheer  loveliness  that  is  like  no  other  modern 
writer. 

Masefield's  teacher  has  been  life.  His  own  experiences  have 
been  varied  and  intense,  as  is  often  the  case  with  sensitive  per- 
sonalities in  contact  with  poverty  and  misery.  He  was  born  fifty- 
five  summers  ago  in  the  English  countryside  and  early  became 
an  orphan.  At  fourteen  he  went  to  sea  and  in  three  years  caught 
its  spirit,  then  its  scenes,  its  cruelty,  and  its  types  of  sailormen 
so  thoroughly  that  they  furnished  the  material  for  the  whole 
book  of  his  early  poems,  "Salt  Water  Ballads,"  and  for  "Daub- 
er," the  best  of  his  longer  poems. 

Only  seventeen  when  he  cut  short  his  sea-going  career,  he 
drifted  to  New  York,  where  he  met  the  seamy  side  of  life  so  often 
thrust  upon  beginners.  The  jobs  that  destitution  forced  him  to 
accept  were  of  the  meaner  sort.  He  found  work  in  a  saloon  and 
later  in  a  carpet  factory.  It  was  with  some  of  his  first  wages 
at  the  latter  place  that  he  bought  a  copy  of  ' '  Chaucer. ' '  He  read 
it  in  a  Sunday's  rare  leisure,  with  "the  feeling  that  I  had  been 
kept  out  of  my  inheritance,  and  had  suddenly  entered  upon  it, 
and  found  it  a  new  world  of  wonder  and  poetry. ' '  This  aware- 
ness of  poetry  sent  him  back  to  England  where  he  definitely  be- 
gan the  literary  career  that  has  carried  him  on  slowly,  steadily, 
until  he  has  become  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  field  of  modern 
poetry.    This  year  he  has  come  back  to  visit  America.    He  is 
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white-haired,  quiet,  with  deep,  sad  eyes  that  seem  hardly  to  be- 
long to  a  man  whose  poetry  thrills  with  action,  strength,  and  the 
vital,  careless  spirit  of  youth. 

His  sea  poems  have  brought  Masefield  his  greatest  popular- 
ity. They  were  the  first  subjects  that  attracted  his  muse,  and  he 
has  often  returned  to  the  theme  as  to  an  old  familiar  friend. 

"I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and  the 
shy, 
And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song,  and  the  ivhite 

sails  shaking, 
And  a  grey  mist  in  the  sea's  face,  and  a  grey  dawn  break- 
ing." 

It  is  like  him  to  write  "the  wheel's  kick"  into  real  poetry  so 
that  it  seems  to  belong  rightly  with  ' '  the  wind 's  song ! ' ' 

Several  long  narrative  poems  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
of  his  complete  works.  "The  Daffodil  Fields,"  "The  Widow  in 
the  Bye  Street,"  "Rosas,"  "The  River,"  are  typical  of  the  poet 
in  this  kind  of  work.  In  them  again  there  is  a  strong,  poetical 
love  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  but  they  sing  also  of  the  common- 
place, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  roughness,  of  bloodshed  and 
sin  in  that  commonplace  world.  It  seems  almost  extraordinary 
in  such  ordinary  men  that  such  violence  and  such  passion  should 
break  out ;  but  that  is  a  strain  in  Masefield  with  which  we  grad- 
ually become  familiar.  "Enslaved,"  another  narrative,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  others,  chiefly  in  that  it  lacks  their  weaknesses.  It 
has  a  gentler  tone,  but  is  more  vivid. 

Few  are  familiar  with  his  group  of  King  Arthur  poems.  He 
chose  the  Tennyson  themes  but  treated  them  with  a  modern 
touch.  Under  the  title  "Midsummer  Night"  he  has  united  over 
twenty  of  these  rather  long  poems  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  His  choice  of  subject  for  such  consistent  work  is  un- 
usual, because  his  type  of  writing  is  admittedly  the  opposite  of 
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Tennyson's.  He  may  have  done  this  to  show  the  difference  of 
approach  of  the  romantic  poet  and  the  modern  realist  poet  even 
in  treating  of  the  same  subject. 

Three  of  his  poems,  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  "Dauber," 
and  "Keynard  the  Fox,"  I  have  deferred  mentioning  until  now, 
because  their  popularity  and  their  worth  deserve  a  few  longer 
lines.  They  are  Masefield  as  the  world  best  knows  him.  "The 
Everlasting  Mercy,"  published  in  1911,  first  called  the  attention 
of  the  world  to  Masefield  as  a  poetic  narrator.  Hints  of  his  tal- 
ent had  cropped  out  in  his  "Salt  Water  Ballads,"  where  in  a 
few  lines  he  sketched  the  life  story  of  some  familiar  sea  figure, 
some  old,  weathered  sailor.  But  now  he  took  vigorous  hold  of  a 
type  of  poem  that  had  long  been  in  disuse.  "The  Everlasting 
Mercy"  was  the  first  of  many  narratives.  Although  it  startled 
the  world  into  appreciation  of  Masefield,  it  cannot  now  in  the 
face  of  his  superior  works  hide  its  faults.  The  poetical  lines  are 
few  and  far  between  and  most  of  the  poem  persists  in  crudity 
and  ugly  realism.  Here  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  his  aim  to 
uplift  the  lowly  to  the  realm  of  the  beautiful.  His  pictures  lack 
the  vividness  of  his  customary  language  and  are  seldom  more 
than  common. 

The  poem  tells  the  story  of  Saul  Kane 's  conversion.  It  opens 
with  an  argument  and  a  fight  between  two  men,  followed  by  a 
sudden,  miraculous,  shamed  awakening  of  religious  feeling,  high- 
ly elemental  and  emotional.  This  shifts  Saul's  whole  outlook  on 
life  into  the  right  channels  and  gives  him  a  new,  clean  soul  with 
which  to  begin  a  changed  life.  The  idea  of  the  poem  is  good,  but 
what  has  been  most  loudly  applauded  is  the  truth  of  its  realistic 
picture  of  the  men's  crudeness.  There  is  truth  in  it,  yes.  Very 
justly  at  may  be  said,  more  truth  than  poetry.  The  whole  aim  of 
poetry,  to  give  a  beautiful  interpretation  to  the  experiences  of 
life,  is  lost  in  such  lines  as  these,  that  abound  in  the  poem : 

"This  field  is  mine,"  he  says,  "by  right;" 
"It's  mine." 
"It  ain't." 
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11  You  put." 

"You  liar." 
"You  closhy  put." 
"You  bloody  liar." 
"This  is  my  field." 
"This  is  my  wire." 
"I'm  ruler  here." 
"You  ain't." 
"I  am." 
"I'll  fight  you  for  it." 

Just  this  sort  of  realism  has  been  lustily  defended  by  critics 
who  urge  the  fitness  of  such  words  in  presenting  the  subject. 
" It  is  a  question  of  dramatic  truth,"  they  insist. 

Reality  is  an  essential  element  in  modern  writing.  If,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  permitted  an  aphorism,  like  everything  else,  it 
ceases  to  be  good  when  carried  to  excess.  In  excess  it  is  what 
we  know  as  ulta-realism.  It  is  nothing  more  than  rough  fidelity 
in  picturing  the  unpleasant  and  crude  details  of  life  that  man 
in  his  finer  moments  prefers  to  overlook.  Poetry  belongs  in  the 
catalogue  of  man's  finer  moments.  Every  bit  of  reality  that 
makes  the  poem  vivid  and  true  is  an  added  bit  of  genius  and  in- 
stills life  into  it ;  but  there  is  a  line  beyond  which  reality  cannot 
step  without  losing  its  refinement  and  dignity,  just  as  there  is  a 
line  beyond  which  a  man  cannot  go  without  descending  to  a  lower 
plane.  There  is  no  gain,  rather  a  loss  in  the  literary  value  of 
words  that  become  thick  and  coarse.  Writing  that  drifts  into  a 
field  of  questionable  subjects  is  outside  and  below  the  realm  of 
poetry  and  therefore  of  beauty. 

The  distinction  between  reality  and  realism  may  seem  too  fine, 
but  it  is  the  one  major  lesson  in  discrimination  that  the  modern 
world  of  readers  needs  to  relearn.  It  is  recognized  by  an  exer- 
cise of  taste,  a  gentlemen's  instinctive  refinement  that  all  but 
unconsciously  makes  him  shrink  from  grossness  of  any  sort. 
Realists  scorn  this  attitude.    "It  is  a  refusal  to  face  the  facts 
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of  life!"  they  say.    Rather  is  it  not  the  soul's  delicacy  keeping 
man's  world  sane? 

Masefield,  in  several  of  his  poems,  notably  in  "The  Everlast- 
ing Mercy,"  "Eosas,"  and  "The  Widow  in  the  Bye  Street," 
let  his  work  slip  into  the  realism  to  which  we  have  just  taken  an 
exception.  They  are  filled  with  details  of  crime  and  sin.  In 
other  of  his  narratives,  in  his  short  poems  and  his  sonnets  his 
lyrical  power  is  in  the  ascendent,  telling  a  story  or  painting  a 
picture  in  a  few  eloquent  lines  that  run  fleet  and  smooth  with- 
out a  single  break  in  the  flow  of  inspired  poetry. 

The  sea  has  made  some  of  his  best  known  poems.  "Cargoes," 
"Spanish  Waters,"  "Sea-Fever,"  chosen  at  random  from 
among  his  shorter  poems,  give  the  flavor  of  his  work,  turning 
again  and  again  to  the  theme  of  his  sailing  days.  Then,  in  a  sort 
of  exquisite  climax,  the  sea  makes  up  the  whole  of  what  seems 
to  be  his  greatest  work,  "Dauber." 

The  story  lends  itself  to  Masefield 's  ability.  It  is  beauty  in 
the  midst  of  the  commonplace.  It  tells  of  an  artist,  a  sensitive, 
high  strung,  determined  fellow  who  wanted  to  paint  the  sea  as 
it  had  never  been  done  before.  So  he  sets  out  as  a  common  sail- 
or for  a  three  years'  cruise  in  the  study  of  its  color  and  move- 
ment and  mood.  He  would  buy  this  ability  at  any  cost,  and  he 
paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  scoffing  of  the  sailors,  in  their  taunts 
and  derision,  in  his  own  deep  physical  fear  of  the  sea  in  storm, 
and  his  unfitness  for  the  rough  life  of  the  sea.  He  seized  every 
free  moment  to  drag  out  his  canvas  and  try  to  train  his  skill  to 
reproduce  the  loveliness  he  saw. 

"/  cannot  get  it  yet,  not  yet,"  he  said; 
"That  leap  and  light,  and  sudden  change  to  green, 
And  all  the  glittering  from  the  sunset's  red, 
And  the  milky  colors  where  the  bursts  have  been, 
And  then  the  clipper  striding  like  a  queen 
Over  it  all,  all  beauty  to  the  crown. 
1  sec  it  <dl,  I  cannot  put  it  down. 
Oh,  if  I  could — oh,  if  I  only  might, 
I  wouldn't  mind  what  hells  I'd  have  to  -pass." 
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The  voyage  went  on;  his  painting  improved  as  he  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  sea,  and  then  one  day  just  as  he  felt  he  had 
grasped  the  spirit  that  should  fill  his  work  he  was  caught  up  in 
the  rush  of  snow  and  sleet  and  fighting  winds  and  endless  work 
that  marked  the  rounding  of  the  Horn.  Braver,  with  his  new 
certainty  in  his  art,  he  put  aside  his  fear  of  the  sea  and  was  one 
of  the  first  on  deck  or  aloft.  One  evening  when  Dauber  was  aloft 
a  gust  of  wind  snatched  the  sail  from  his  hands.  He  fell  tum- 
bling, clutching  vainly,  through  the  rigging  to  death  on  the  deck. 

It  is  a  magnificent  poem.  "In  it  is  the  tang  of  the  sea,"  says 
one  critic,  "and  it  moves  to  a  measure  like  a  rolling  billow." 
There  is  more  poetry  in  it  than  in  anything  else  he  has  written, 
more  rhythm,  more  concrete  expression  of  the  beautiful.  Be- 
cause it  contains  the  poet's  own  creed  it  strikes  the  reader  as  ex- 
ceptionally sincere. 

Through  the  "Dauber"  he  says: 

"That  this,  and  so  much  like  it  of  man's  toil, 
Compassed  by  manhood  in  strange  -places, 
Was  all  heroic,  but  outside  the  coil 
Within  which  modem  art  gleams  and  grimaces; 
That  if  he  drew  the  line  of  sailors'  faces 
Sweating  the  sail,  their  passionate  play  and  change, 
It  would  be  new  and  wonderful  and  strange." 

Masefield  has  discovered  the  unsung  heroism  of  small  lives 
and  he  has  drawn  it.  When  he  does  this  with  reality  and  poetry 
he  is  at  the  height  of  his  genius,  and  he  does  it  best  in  "Dauber." 
Almost  as  well  as  Conrad,  Masefield  has  painted  the  sea  in  this 
poem.  The  scenes  are  strangely  like  those  in  Conrad's  "Nigger 
of  the  Narcissus,"  but  powerful  as  are  the  prose-writer's  descrip- 
tions, he  has  not  the  same  medium  for  immortalizing  the  ever- 
changing  loveliness  of  the  ocean.  The  storm  at  the  Horn  nar- 
rated in  both  has  gained  rather  than  lost  reality  in  the  more  re- 
stricted but  rhythmic  form  of  the  poem.  "Reynard  the  Fox," 
different  as  it  is,  ranks  with  "Dauber"  as  characteristic  of  Mase- 
field at  his  best.    It  is  a  description  of  an  English  fox  hunt,  which 
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Masefield  says  he  chose  as  a  typical  English  sport  at  which  were 
gathered  typical  Englishmen.  The  first  half  of  the  poem  bears 
the  distinct  mark  of  Chaucer's  style,  reminiscent  of  our  modern 
poet's  sincere  appreciation  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  "Rey- 
nard the  Fox"  opens  with  a  similar  succession  of  personalities 
giving  Masefield  opportunity  to  show  his  remarkable  descriptive 
ability. 

Masefield  originated  a  new  movement,  a  reactionary  move- 
ment, in  modern  poetry.  He  saw  poetry  ideally  as  an  expression 
of  reality,  rather  than  of  romance,  and  he  sought  to  make  it  a 
literature  within  the  grasp  of  ordinary  people  for  whom  it  had 
lots  its  charm.  He  says  himself,  "The  art  which  appeals  only  to 
a  limited  section  of  the  world  can  be  but  a  limited  and  faulty 
art."  He  has  beyond  doubt  caught  the  fancy  of  people  who 
never  before  read  or  could  have  understood  poetry,  and  he  has 
done  that  while  reviving  an  old  form,  the  narrative  poem.  His 
is  the  age-old  charm.  He  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  well,  and 
added  to  it  a  real  sense  of  the  poetic.  These  are  the  qualities 
that  have  won  for  him  the  respect  of  princes  and  rulers,  as  well 
as  "the  rankers,  the  tramp  on  the  road,"  whose  song  he  has 
sung. 


BALANCE  ALL! 

Robert  G.  Phipps 


He  tucked  the  semi-monthly  check  for  $86.47  into  the  billfold 
in  the  compartment  marked  "big  bills,"  put  the  billfold  into  his 
left  hip  pocket  and  made  sure  to  buttom  the  flap. 

' '  Eighty-six ! ' '  repeated  Lynn,  ' '  I  wish  they  'd  make  a  mistake 
some  time  and  hand  you  a  hundred  and  eighty-six."  A  little 
pucker  appeared  just  above  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  a  wholly 
irrelevant  thought  came  to  him,  because  the  spot  just  above  the 
bridge  had  long  since  been  designated  Spot  No.  1. 

"I'll  meet  you  here  at  Randolph's, — at  the  entrance, — in  ten 
minutes.  Yes,  I'll  pay  the  telephone  bill.  Don't  forget,  we 
haven't  much  time  if  we  are  to  make  the  show  on  the  afternoon 
price. ' ' 

She  countered:  "Be  sure  you  have  the  last  month's  receipt. 
Don't  pay  that  bill  again." 

Two  blocks  away  he  was  burrowing  under  the  city's  largest 
department  store  looking  for  the  "bank."  By  peeking  over  a 
shoulder  he  found  out  which  line  was  waiting  to  pay  telephone 
bills.  It  was  ten  minutes  to  five  on  the  last  day  of  the  discount. 
He  went  on  a  hunt  for  last  month's  receipt,  this  month's  state- 
ment and  the  billfold. 

"We  can't  make  an  alteration  on  this,  here,"  said  the  clerk. 
"You'll  have  to  have  it  changed  at  the  company's  office." 

Up  the  hill  he  strode  as  fast  as  he  could  pump.  Less  than  seven 
minutes  before  five.  As  he  dove  through  the  revolving  door,  one 
hand  unbuttoned  the  overcoat  while  the  other  reached  for  the 
paper  slips.    There  was  nobody  at  the  window  and  he  made  it  in 
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two  bounds.  The  left  hand  found  the  slips  in  the  inside  breast 
pocket,  and  scarcely  stopping  in  its  arc,  it  descended  swiftly  to 
the  left  hip  pocket. 

It  was  flat.    All  too  plainly  he  felt  the  contour  of  his  hip. 

"Oh!"  With  a  stunned,  sinking  feeling,  he  gasped,  "My 
God ! ' '  He  whipped  both  hands  over  himself.  He  pictured  Lynn 
down  at  Eandolph's  turning  from  the  lounging  pajamas  to  note 
his  chalky  face.  He  flapped  back  the  overcoat,  thrust  both  hands 
into  front  pockets,  put  them  into  hip  pockets,  into  sack  coat 
pockets,  into  every  vest  pocket.  Nothing  came  of  it.  It  was  no 
use.    Repeated  search  proved  equally  futile. 

Scarcely  able  to  swallow,  he  hastened  down  the  hill  to  Ran- 
dolph's. The  whole  impossible  states  of  their  finances  flickered 
through  his  mind.    How  would  he  try  to  tell  her? 

She  turned,  her  face  made  up  prettily.  "Oh,  Frank,  aren't 
they  ducky?" 

Then  she  sensed  it.    "What's  the  matter?    Tell  me,  quick. " 

"I've  lost  the  check!    Billfold,  check,  everything." 

He  felt  horribly  guilty  and  was  silent,  while  she,  excited,  turned 
loose  a  torrent.  "What  will  we  do — Oh!  my  Lord ! — every  cent? 
Frank,  my  dear !  How  could  you  be  so  careless  ?  What  will  we 
do?" 

"Come  on,"  he  said,  "let's  get  out  of  here." 

They  walked  to  save  carfare.  He  jingled  his  stock  of  small 
change  and  wondered  how  seventy-three  cents  could  be  made  to 
cover  street-car  tokens,  lunches,  tobacco,  church  collections,  her 
bridge  club  party  Wednesday,  and  the  morning  paper  for  two 
weeks. 

Lynn  was  near  to  tears.  "Dear,  oh  dear!"  The  rent,  milk 
bill,  telephone,  gas  and  lights, — everything  was  to  come  out  of 
that  check. 

It  was  a  twenty  minute  walk.  By  the  time  they  reached  the 
apartment,  their  loss  had  settled  into  an  accepted  fact.  In  a  way 
the  brisk  walk  had  served  to  buoy  them  up,  if  ever  so  slightly. 

Once  inside  the  house  he  tried  to  comfort  her.     "Don't  cry, 
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honey;  we  can't  help  it  now.  Here,  sit  down  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.    Leave  your  coat  on  a  minute." 

' '  I  wish  your  old  Mr.  Miller  knew  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  get 
along  on  what  you're  making.  He  and  his  talk  about  what  he 
started  on.  We  scrimp  and  save  and  try  to  get  along  until  you 
can  get  a  raise,  and  then  the  depression  comes  along." 

The  talk  swung  around  to  ways  and  means  of  making  up  the 
loss.  She  would  forget  about  the  pajamas,  about  a  spring  coat. 
She  would  trim  the  grocery  bill  and  watch  the  lights.  He  would 
smoke  a  pipe,  pass  up  the  office  pools  for  several  months.  They 
agreed  to  forego  most  of  the  shows  and  parties. 

' '  I  won 't  mind  it  so  much.  You  '11  be  home  with  me.  Anyway, 
it  won't  be  the  same  old  routine  of  a  show  and  a  dance  on  your 
day  off.  It  will  be  a  change.  Other  people,  the  ones  without  jobs, 
get  along  and  are  happy. ' ' 

He  said  nothing  because  he  had  just  made  a  discovery.  Lynn's 
waist  was  exactly  as  far  around  as  it  had  been  two  years  before 
when  they  used  to  park  on  Vine  street.  He  had  measured  it  then, 
his  arm  coming  around  to  the  second  loop  of  his  belt.  He  meas- 
ured it  again  and  announced  his  findings. 

"The  very  same  girl,  and  by  actual  measurement.  Thought  I 
might  have  been  gypped." 

Presently  Lynn  stood  up,  a  fairly  chipper  Lynn,  too. 

"We  may  be  poor,"  she  said,  "but  we're  not  so  poor  that  we 
can't  have  something  to  eat." 

"Luckily,"  said  Frank,  "I  bought  tobacco  yesterday.  I  al- 
ways kept  the  tin  here." 

With  that  he  reached  into  the  upper  left  overcoat  pocket.  It 
was  the  one  place  he  hadn't  searched  in  the  lobby  of  the  tele- 
phone building.  Then  the  sun  came  out  and  all  the  little  birds 
did  sing. 
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BECAUSE  WE  LOVED 

We  walked  the  sunset-colored  paths  of  evening, 
And  climbed  the  moon-flushed  trails  of  starry  beams; 
We  sought  to  learn  the  deepest  of  life's  meaning, 
To  live  and  love  and  laugh  amid  our  dreams. 

We  kissed  the  lips  of  sleeping  morning  floivers, 
And  felt  the  dew  we  knew  was  heaven's  tears; 
We  spent  in  laughter  all  the  dawning  hours, 
And  dipped  our  fingers  in  the  cup  of  future  years. 

We  scaled  the  unknown  reaches  of  the  mountains, 
And  seemed  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  ivorld; 
We  saw  our  smiles  in  all  the  glimmering  fountains, 
And  all  our  hopes  as  banners  we  unfurled. 

We  knew  no  tinge  nor  trace  of  lowly  fear, 
We  envied  neither  eagle,  jay  nor  dove; 
In  gratitude  to  Him  we  shed  proud  tears, 
Because  we  lived  and  laughed, — a  dream  of  love. 

ROSE  CANGELOSI 


DR.  HERMAN  VON  W.  SCHULTE 

An  Appreciation 

Morris  Blacker 


If  one  were  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  about  Pasteur,  or  Koch, 
or  Jenner,  or  Lister,  or  Ford,  or  Rockefeller,  the  answer  in  all 
probability  would  be  a  two  by  four  sketch  of  the  celebrity  in 
question.  Pasteur  might  be  set  down  as  a  pioneer  in  bacteriol- 
ogy; Koch  as  the  discoverer  of  the  causative  agent  of  tubercu- 
losis ;  Jenner  as  the  man  who  instituted  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox;  Lister  as  the  originator  of  antiseptic 
surgery;  Ford  and  Rockefeller  would  connote  immense  wealth, 
while  calling  up  visions  of  automobiles  and  oil.  Such  reactions 
might  enable  a  student  to  meet  the  requirements  of  intelligence 
tests,  or  be  of  enough  service  to  the  average  man  to  make  him 
an  intelligent  listener,  but  they  are  no  sure  index  to  the  func- 
tioning of  the  cerebral  faculties,  beyond  the  registering  of  a  few 
general  facts  of  ordinary  information. 

Information  of  this  type  may  satisfy  the  man  in  the  street,  but 
the  keener  mind  will  scarcely  rest  until  it  has  gone  a  little  below 
the  surface.  A  student,  for  instance,  will  seek  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  lives  of  these  men  as  men,  apart  from  the  achieve- 
ment to  which  their  names  are  attached  and  by  which  they  are 
known  to  the  world  at  large.  The  biographer  or  eulogist  will 
seek  to  evaluate  the  men  by  the  weight  of  their  personality  or 
character  in  their  relations  to  the  environment  in  which  their 
lots  were  cast. 

Few  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Dr.  Schulte  intimately 
would  be  content  to  regard  him  chiefly  or  merely  as  an  anatoni- 
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ist.  While  aware  of  and  appreciating  his  accomplishments  in 
science,  they  would  envision  him  among  his  fellows  and  see  in 
perspective  not  only  the  man  before  the  scientist,  but  the  man 
among  men.  The  many  facets  of  his  splendid  character  make  it 
impossible  to  hit  off  his  life  and  career  even  in  the  pithiest  of 
phrases.  To  describe  him  adequately  one  must  paint  into  the  com- 
posite picture  the  scholar,  the  scientist,  the  civic  leader,  the  hu- 
manitarian, the  gentleman  who  was  the  symbol  of  culture  in  the 
best  and  highest  sense  of  the  word.  This  method  alone  will  por- 
tray Dr.  Schulte  as  he  stood  out  in  his  own  world.  To  his  fellow 
citizens,  his  regard  for  the  interests  of  mankind  may  seem  to  be 
the  outstanding  feature  of  his  career.  And  well  it  may,  for  the 
criterion  by  which  we  judge  the  stature  of  a  man  in  his  service 
to  his  fellows.  To  him  the  golden  rule  was  golden  and  para- 
mount, but  he  went  further.  With  singleness  of  purpose  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  the  fostering  of  a  more 
free  and  beautiful  life.  Consciously  or  otherwise  his  life  re- 
echoed the  old  quatrain: 

"1  live  for  those  ivho  love  me, 
For  those  who  know  me  true; 
For  the  God  Who  is  above  me, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do." 

In  1888,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  St.  Paul's  school,  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  Even  at  this  age  he  began  to  show  his 
bent  for  science  by  his  drawings  in  elementary  biological  studies ; 
they  were  both  presentable  and  correct  in  detail.  We  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  he  was  an  infant  prodigy.  He  was  in  every 
sense  a  normal  boy  with  a  boy's  love  of  games  and  fondness  for 
swimming.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  him;  his 
natural  capabilities  had  not  as  yet  manifest  themselves  beyond 
the  fact  of  his  being  among  the  leaders  in  a  select  preparatory 
school. 

In  the  fall  of  1893  he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  higher 
education  and  the  love  of  the  classics  which  grew  with  the  years. 
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After  four  years  at  Trinity  he  graduated  with  an  A.  B.  degree 
and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class.  It  was  his  father's  idea 
and  hope,  as  he  himself  was  a  cleryman  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
that  his  son  would  study  for  the  ministry.  He  never  urged  the 
matter  and  the  following  September  saw  the  son  enrolled  at  Co- 
lumbia in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  At  Columbia 
he  distinguished  himself  from  the  first  by  winning  both  scholas- 
tic honors  and  various  cash  awards  for  proficiency  in  competi- 
tive examinations.  He  graduated  in  1902  with  the  highest 
honors. 

Upon  graduation  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  took  up  residence 
at  the  Presbyterian  hospital  where  he  served  as  interne  for  two 
years.  With  the  grind  behind  him  and  with  constant  contact 
with  patients,  Dr.  Schulte's  personal  charm  had  more  of  an  op- 
portunity to  manifest  itself.  To  the  less  fortunate,  the  sick,  the 
chronic  invalids  and  the  crippled  he  was  all  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy. They  were  not  cases,  they  were  human  beings  in  distress. 
He  realized  how  far-reaching  were  sunshine  and  cheer  and  how 
helpful  it  was  to  bring  distraction  and  even  amusement  into 
their  lives.  From  some  old  photographs  in  Mrs.  Schulte's  col- 
lection we  get  a  side  light  on  one  phase  of  the  young  doctor's 
activities.  In  one  of  them  we  see  him  in  gala  attire  as  May  Queen. 
With  a  crown  on  his  head  and  in  a  fluffy  lace  dress  he  is  drawn 
in  a  chariot  through  the  courtyard  by  his  fellow  internes  to  reign 
over  the  festivities  arranged  for  the  crippled  children  confined 
in  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  Another  picture  shows  him  lead- 
nig  a  picturesque  parade  through  the  hospital  grounds  to  the  de- 
light and  joy  of  the  children. 

To  one  of  his  abiding  interest  in  humanity  and  deep  human 
sympathy  the  clinical  experiences  of  these  two  years  went  far  in 
deciding  his  future  course.  There  were  but  two  issues.  He  had 
already  given  evidence  of  an  acute  diagnostic  sense  which  per- 
haps stemmed  out  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  and  liking  for 
anatomy  as  such.  That  he  might  have  become  as  well  known  as 
a  clinician,  as  he  afterwards  was  regarded  as  an  anatomist  is 
beside  the  point.    He  made  his  choice  and  it  redounded  to  his 
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credit,  as  it  must  be  to  the  honor  of  her  who,  as  his  fiance,  threw 
into  the  scale  all  the  weight  of  her  power  of  persuasion.  Anat- 
omy it  was  to  be,  and  we  can  thank  Miss  Susan  Augusta  Embury 
to  whom  Dr.  Schulte  was  married  in  New  York,  September  19, 
1907. 

His  career  on  the  staff  of  Columbia  lasted  until  1917.  During 
these  thirteen  years  he  enriched  the  Annals  of  American  Anat- 
omy by  a  variety  of  publications  that  were  the  outcome  of  his  re- 
searches in  comparative  anatomy.  They  comprised  such  diverse 
subjects  as  The  Anatomy  of  Whales;  The  Venous  System  of 
Marsupials;  The  Development  of  the  Neuraxis;  Fusion  of  the 
Cardiac  Anlage  and  Formation  of  the  Cardiac  Loop ;  The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Great  Veins  and  Hepatic  Circulation  in  the  Cat; 
Histogenesis  of  the  Salivary  Glands ;  and  others  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  To  the  field  of  embryol- 
ogy and  neurology  he  contributed  by  his  publications  on  "Vas- 
culogenesis"  and  on  "The  Development  of  Neuraxis  in  the  Cat." 
One  of  his  major  works  was  the  dissection  of  the  Sei  Whale. 

With  untiring  energy  he  spent  himself  in  almost  every  branch 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  as  he  was  frequently  alone  in  the 
work  he  did  most  of  his  own  dissecting,  drawings  and  notes.  The 
delicate  microscopic  analyses  that  were  so  much  a  part  of  his  field 
of  endeavor  were  not  without  their  usual  tax  upon  his  sight.  For 
a  time  his  vision  was  threatened  and  he  was  urged  to  suspend  all 
work  that  would  in  any  way  entail  the  use  of  his  eyes.  Event- 
ually through  the  skill  of  a  noted  opthalmologist  the  danger  was 
averted,  but  the  experience  of  close  application  and  the  effects 
produced  marked  the  last  day  of  research  in  that  line. 

Year  by  year  he  was  becoming  better  and  more  favorably 
known  in  New  York  and  the  vicinity  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
scientist.  In  the  course  of  his  thirteen  years  at  Columbia  in  the 
department  of  anatomy  with  the  many  changes  incidental  to  the 
years,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  discussions  as  to 
what  was  likely  to  be,  it  was  freely  predicted  that  he  was  marked 
for  advancement.  More  than  once  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  fu- 
ture head  of  his  department,  while  at  other  times  it  was  said 
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that  he  was  headed  for  the  deanship  of  the  medical  school.  These 
may  have  been  but  the  prophecies  of  his  associates ;  the  wish  may 
have  been  father  to  the  thought.  This,  however,  is  true,  they 
never  materialized. 

In  1917,  when  an  opening*  came,  he  decided  to  cast  his  lot  in 
the  midwest  and  moved  to  Omaha  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
Creighton  University.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  had  long  been 
established  and  preceded  him  when  he  came  to  Creighton  as  Pro- 
fessor and  Junior  Dean.  He  may  have  been  what  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  born  teacher;  and  he  was,  if  ever  there  was  such, 
but  he  supplemented  all  that  nature  gave  him  by  intensive  study 
and  the  most  systematic  of  training.  Of  his  ability  as  a  teacher 
I  can  speak  with  assurance  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  en- 
dorse all  that  is  said  of  him  in  this  capacity.  His  lectures  were 
instructive  and  masterful,  his  drawings  and  illustrations  clarify- 
ing and  artistic,  his  remarks  by  way  of  advice  to  budding  physi- 
cians, judicious  and  paternal.  I  recall  more  than  one  occasion 
when  the  students  were  more  than  usually  impressed.  This  is 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  his  lectures  were  always  on  a  high  plane 
of  finished  excellnece.  When  spontaneous  applause  brings  a 
class  to  its  feet  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  there  is  very  good  rea- 
son. I  can  still  visualize  the  rapt  expression  on  the  faces  of  those 
young  fellows, — men  who  had  been  listening  to  a  two  hour  lec- 
ture on  a  subject,  let  us  say, — "The  anatomy  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone. ' '  We  were  simply  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  a  man  could  possibly  know  so  much  about  such  a  sub- 
ject. Still  it  was  the  same  process  from  day  to  day,  all  detailed, 
orderly,  complete.  Nor  was  it  done  with  a  flourish.  There  was 
always  something  of  a  hint  of  apology  by  way  of  preface  to  a 
chalk  drawing  that  in  reality  proved  to  be  an  illuminating  sketch 
of  the  material  under  discussion.  Here  was  a  master  of  expres- 
sion, tongue  and  hand,  Avho  had  the  courage  to  ask  himself  wheth- 
er he  was  getting  enough  of  his  subject  across  to  the  students. 

Dr.  Schulte's  contacts  with  the  students  outside  of  class  hours 
were  in  the  nature  of  things,  comparatively  few,  but  the  student 
always  came  away  a  little  more  enlightened  and  with  a  different 
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slant  on  his  problems.  An  incident  of  some  years  ago  may  serve 
to  illustrate  his  general  attitude  and  his  way  of  sizing  up  a  situa- 
tion. Indignant  at  the  low  mark  he  had  received,  a  student  de- 
cided to  lodge  his  complaint  with  the  dean.  On  entering  the  office 
he  began  without  preamble.  "Dr.  Schulte,  I  took  my  examina- 
tion in  anatomy  with  seventy  other  students.  They  cheated,  and 
passed;  I  was  honest  and  flunked.  How  about  it;  is  it  fair?" 
Without  the  slightest  hesitation  and  in  the  quietest  of  tones,  the 
dean  replied:  "Well,  my  boy,  you  received  an  honest  grade." 
There  was  little  more  to  be  said. 

Dr.  Francis  Heagey,  associate  professor  of  medicine  at  Creigh- 
ton  and  a  fellow  member  of  the  staff  at  Columbia,  summarized 
Dr.  Schulte 's  reputation  at  Columbia  in  the  following  words : 
"To  the  medical  students  at  Columbia  Dr.  Schulte  was  by  far 
the  most  eminent,  the  most  cultured  and  the  most  democratic  of 
all  the  men  who  served  at  the  time  in  the  capacity  of  either  pro- 
fessor or  instructor.  His  lectures  were  finished  products.  His 
ability  to  use  both  hands  in  drawing  was  a  never  ceasing  wonder 
to  the  students  and  to  his  associates.  His  mere  appearance  in 
the  dissecting  room  or  a  visit  to  his  office  was  not  without  its  im- 
pression on  the  student.  As  to  his  associates,  they  delighted  in 
the  discussions  that  he  would  lead  by  the  hour  not  only  on  mat- 
ters of  anatomical  significance,  but  of  clinical  and  of  economical 
importance  in  themselves  and  to  the  profession.  Outside  his 
professional  activities,  his  connection  with  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  was  a  source  of  pleasure  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  Museum.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  St.  Anthony  Club,  the  Century  Club,  the  Univer- 
sity Club  of  New  York.  His  interest  in  life  and  in  the  men  around 
him  was  unfailing." 

His  arrival  in  Omaha  in  1917  marked  a  new  day  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Creighton  Medical  School.  Through  his  guidance, 
due  doubtless  to  his  prestige  and  his  personality,  things  began 
to  look  up ;  he  saw  to  it  that  it  met  and  maintained  the  standards 
of  a  Class  A  school.  A  man  of  his  parts  and  vision  could  not  long 
remain  unnoticed  or  unknown  in  the  civic  life  around  him.    Nor 
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was  lie  loathe  to  give  of  what  he  had  in  abundance.  From  the 
first  he  fell  in  with  the  various  forward  movements  in  all  local 
projects, — civic,  cultural,  scientific.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  was  the  most  sought  after  man  in  the  community,  as  well 
for  advice  as  to  ways  and  means,  as  for  his  initiative  in  setting 
things  afoot  and  keeping  them  moving  forward.  He  went  whole- 
heartedly into  the  activities  he  sponsored  and  kept  his  interest 
alive  for  a  full  decade,  until  he  was  forced  to  sever  connection 
with  them  at  his  physician's  request. 

One  can  guess  at  the  tax  on  his  energies  when  we  realize  that 
all  this  work  was  over  and  above  his  regular  instructional  and 
executive  duties  as  professor  of  anatomy  and  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. It  is  to  his  eternal  credit  that  his  work  came  first.  He  saw 
to  it  that  the  interests  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  head  in 
no  wise  suffered  from  his  interests  in  affairs  outside  the  college. 
His  gradual  withdrawal  from  civic  activities  afforded  him  the 
leisure  he  always  prized  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  precious 
hours  to  the  hobby  that  had  grown  with  the  years.  He  was  not 
only  a  wide  and  constant  reader,  but  it  seemed  as  if  he  read  every- 
thing. The  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  the  original  found  place 
in  his  scheme  of  things ;  while  the  best,  as  well  as  the  latest,  in 
French,  German  and  Italian  were  always  at  hand.  His  private 
library  was  immense  and  inclusive.  Well  stocked  with  scientific 
books,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  best  known  works  on  sociology,  psychology,  religion,  philos- 
ophy, art  and  pure  literature.  Constant  and  persistent  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  depend  on  his  own  powers  alone  in  the  matter  of  read- 
ing. He  had  early  enlisted  Mrs.  Schulte  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  activities  that  they  had  in  common,  and  by  a  kind  of  relay 
they  went  through  books  hand  in  hand  as  they  did  all  else  that 
made  up  their  happy  domestic  life.  They  had  all  interests  in 
common,  and  they  were  many  and  varied.  Not  only  was  their 
garden  a  source  of  pleasure,  but  they  soon  became  expert  in  all 
that  pertained  to  the  natural  life  of  the  section,  its  trees,  its 
plants  and  its  birds.    Together  in  the  summer  they  toured  the 
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whole  of  America  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  to  return 
rested,  invigorated,  stimulated,  to  carry  on. 

About  three  or  four  years  ago  Dr.  Schulte  began  to  think  seri- 
ously of  retiring  from  active  participation  in  teaching  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  Medical  College.  On  various  occasions 
he  broached  the  subject  to  the  authorities,  making  the  case  as 
plain  and  clear  as  only  he  could  do.  He  felt  that  his  vitality  was 
waning,  that  he  was  not  his  old  self,  that  he  could  not  carry  on 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  even  after  he  had  cut  down  on  the  ex- 
actions from  the  outside.  As  he  fitted  in  so  well,  had  such  a  hold 
on  professors  and  students  alike,  and  always  succeeded  so  ad- 
mirably in  keeping  the  affairs  of  the  school  on  a  level  keel  and 
moving  forward  smoothly,  the  answer  was  invariably  the  same. 
He  was  always  induced  to  try  it  for  another  year.  Thus  it  went 
on  until  the  spring  of  1932.  He  had  made  his  decision  and  with 
definite  plans  for  the  future  covering  in  detail  just  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  First,  there  would  be  a  vacation,  probably  in  Eu- 
rope again,  as  he  had  been  so  invigorated  in  the  preceding  years 
by  his  sojourns  in  Italy.  There  was  the  question  of  a  textbook  on 
Anatomy, — so  many,  many  projects  came  thronging  into  his  alert 
and  forward-looking  mind,  so  enthusiastic  was  he  about  his  fu- 
ture and  the  future  of  the  school  that  when  the  end  came  on  July 
13,  1932,  few  could  believe  it,  much  less  realize  it,  although  they 
had  seen  him  failing  visibly  for  long,  long  months. 

To  attempt  to  eulogize  such  a  life  as  we  saw  it  in  the  contrete 
from  day  to  day,  as  his  friends  and  associates  knew  him,  is  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  human  expression.  This  may  seem  to  be 
rather  extravagant  praise,  but  as  has  been  said  in  his  regard 
since  he  passed  away  "there  is  not  his  like  among  us."  He  gave 
himself  wholeheartedly  and  without  stint  to  the  college,  its  stu- 
dents and  to  the  city  at  large,  and  that  without  counting  the  cost. 
He  lives  in  the  hearts  of  generations  of  medical  students  who 
took  their  inspiration  from  him  who  was  their  ideal. 
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Here  in  the  middle  west  during  January  and  February  we  were 
quite  perturbed  by  manifestations  of  mob  rule  growing  out  of 
insistence  on  the  farm  holiday  movement.  Since  then  so  many 
things  have  happened  that  January  seems  to  have  receded  like 
some  vague,  pre-historic  era.  If  we  think  of  the  holiday  move- 
ment at  all,  we  are  tempted  hopefully  to  believe  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  that  the  danger,  if  any  really 
threatened,  has  been  averted.  Perhaps  the  holiday  movement 
as  such  has  subsided.  It  may  have  been  merely  an  eddy  on  the 
surface  of  the  great  current  of  thought  on  the  farm ;  or  if  signi- 
ficant, it  was  an  index  of  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent. Ample  testimony  as  to  its  significance  is  offered  by  the 
stampede  of  middle-western  governers  in  the  matter  of  mort- 
gage moritorium  laws  following  the  foreclosure  demonstrations 
in  January.  This  in  turn  points  to  the  fact  that  successful  poli- 
ticians usually  sense  and  seek  to  understand  the  temper  of  their 
people. 

We  are  in  no  wise  attempting  to  review  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  farm  problem ;  rather,  we  are  trying  to  get  at  the  broad 
current  of  thought  that  underlay  and  produced  the  farm  holiday 
and  allied  movements.  We  must  grasp  the  line  of  thought  of  the 
average  farmer,  as  he  is  found  on  the  farm,  even  if  this  entails 
a  dip  into  the  economics  of  the  situation.  Both  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  the  department  of  labor  stabilize  their  statis- 
tics on  appoximately  the  same  basis.  The  department  of  labor 
uses  the  index  for  1913  as  100,  and  the  department  of  agriculture 
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the  average  for  the  years  from  1909  to  1914  as  100.  In  1932,  ac- 
cording to  the  department  of  labor,  the  cost  of  living  index  was 
126.  The  department  of  agriculture  puts  the  1932  grain  price 
index  at  14.  Eoughly  speaking,  then,  the  things  he  bought  cost 
the  grain  farmer  three  times  as  much  in  corn  or  wheat  as  they 
did  in  the  1909-14  period. 

The  rest  of  us  have  not  fared  quite  so  badly.  In  1932  the  whole- 
sale commodity  index  as  set  forth  by  the  department  of  labor, 
averaged  93.  The  manufacturer,  therefore,  is  getting  nearly  the 
same  price  for  his  goods  as  he  got  in  1913,  while  the  things  he 
buys  cost  him  only  one  and  one-third  times  as  much  in  goods  as 
they  cost  him  in  1913.  The  farmer,  then,  has  been  hit  more  than 
twice  as  hard  by  the  present  depression  as  have  the  rest  of  us. 
Nor  is  that  all.  Though  the  cost  of  living  and  commodity  prices 
first  broke  downward  in  1930,  the  farmer  will  tell  you  that  his 
prices  were  deflated  in  1922  and  have  been  out  of  line  ever  since. 
He  suspects  skullduggery  and  his  suspicions  find  confirmation 
from  rather  unexpected  sources,  no  less  than  the  annual  report 
of  Richard  Whitney,  president  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange 
for  the  1931-32  fiscal  year.  Again,  since  1914  the  farmer's  taxes 
have  increased  266  per  cent;  his  freight  rates  153  per  cent.  In 
1920,  his  mortgage  indebtedness  was  seven  billion  dollars;  by 
1930  it  had  increased  to  nine  billion,  though  in  the  ten  years  the 
value  of  his  land  had  decreased  38  per  cent.  Foreclosures  have 
increased  tenantry  from  38  per  cent  in  1925  to  43  per  cent  in 
1930,  and  since  that  time  the  estimated  increase  is  alarming. 

Let  us  now  consider  this  mortgage  debt.  In  the  nine  middle- 
western  states  it  stood  at  one  billion,  three  hundred  million  in 
1930.  At  the  price  that  corn  brought  when  the  first  foreclosure 
sale  was  blocked  on  January  4  of  this  year,  thirteen  billion  bush- 
els of  corn  would  have  been  required  to  pay  off  that  debt.  Or,  to 
put  it  in  figures  the  human  mind  can  grasp,  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  year  over  a  four-year  term,  that  amount  of 
money  would  pay  the  college  expenses  of  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five thousand  graduates ;  enough  to  keep  Crieghton  University 
busy,  at  its  present  capacity,  from  now  until  2100  A.  D.  or  there- 
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abouts.  This  debt  burden  must  be  paid  off  or  renewed  by  the 
middle-western  farmer  within  the  next  few  years.  But  how '! 
The  state  department  of  agriculture  in  1932  says  that  the  average 
farmer  in  this  county  lost  $210,  although  neither  his  living  ex- 
penses, nor  payments  on  taxes,  debts,  or  interest,  are  included 
in  that  particular  balance  sheet. 

So  much  for  figures.  If  you  are  in  the  mood  for  argument, 
these  figures  may  be  attacked  on  several  grounds, — that  the  year 
1913  does  not  represent  normal  or  just  conditions,  or  that  the 
wholesale  commodity  index  is  not  a  true  summary  of  the  level  of 
prices  for  manufactured  goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures 
are  probably  very  close  to  the  truth ;  but  that  is  beside  the  point. 
Though  they  were  as  inaccurate  as  a  freshman  stumbling  through 
an  unprepared  recitation,  the  average  farmer  believes  them,  and 
by  reasoning  from  them  or  by  intuition  believes  that  he  is  being 
discriminated  against,  and  that,  unless  basic  economic  conditions 
are  radically  changed,  he  hasn't  a  chance  to  survive  as  the  owner 
of  his  farm. 

His  reaction?  A  few  are  sullen,  many  are  bitter,  the  major- 
ity beyond  doubt  are  stolidly  hopeless  of  the  future. 

Let's  attend  one  of  the  foreclosure  sales  and  see  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  deep  undercurrent  of  sullenness,  bitterness  and 
hopelessness,  and  then  try  if  we  can  to  divine  the  trend  of  things. 
It  is  a  beautiful  day,  January  31,  1933.  The  drive  from  town 
would  have  been  pleasant,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hundreds  of 
cars  going  in  the  same  direction.  The  dust  is  thick  and  heavy. 
Approach  to  the  farmhouse  is  slow,  for  even  at  the  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards  we  must  edge  our  way  between  two  lines 
of  cars  parked  close  together  on  either  side  of  the  road  and 
undergo  an  inspection  as  we  pass.  We  leave  the  car  in  a  pasture 
(five  hundred  rolled  in  there  that  day)  and  join  the  crowd.  It 
is  milling  about  restlessly  and  with  little  conversation  amid  a 
rather  pitful  display  of  farm  animals  and  machinery.  There 
are  questioning  glances  between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  The 
auction  begins.  All  except  "friends  of  B — "  are  invited  to  re- 
tire behind  a  lane.    There  is  a  moment  of  confusion;  fifty  men 
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remain  in  a  knot  near  the  machinery ;  more  than  a  thousand  with- 
draw. The  fifty?  Young  men,  most  of  them;  tenants,  malcon- 
tents, with  no  credit  and  nothing  to  lose.  They  personify  sul- 
lenness  and  bitterness.  Our  interest  is  with  the  thousand  that 
withdrew. 

Look  them  over.  They  are  a  fair  cross-section  of  the  best  stock 
in  the  agricultural  community:  school  district  board  members, 
church  officers,  men  who  work  hard  and  try  to  pay  their  bills. 
Their  thoughts  are  written  on  their  faces.  This  is  the  first  holi- 
day sale  in  the  county;  if  it  is  successful,  their  meager  chattel 
credit  will  be  shut  off,  eastern  investors  will  attempt  to  with- 
draw their  mortgage  loans,  merchants  will  be  chary  of  farm 
credit  on  groceries  and  clothing.  They  have  everything  to  lose ; 
they  are  one  thousand  to  fifty ;  they  are  not  the  sort  of  men  who 
are  readily  intimated;  shall  they  let  this  thing  go  on?  Every- 
thing to  lose,  yes ;  but  that  everything  is  very  little ;  what  does 
it  matter?  The  sale  goes  on;  the  machinery  and  animals  bring 
$4.35. 

Move  forward  two  weeks ;  a  holiday  organization  meeting  has 
been  called,  and  the  district  court  room  is  overflowing  with  men 
in  heavy  shoes  and  overalls.  There  are  two  speakers,  one  a  pro- 
fessional labor  agitator,  in  jail  at  this  writing;  the  other  an  un- 
known from  Pennsylvania.  Their  orations  are  inflammatory. 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  malcontents  remain,  only  fifty, 
and  elect  county  officers.  Pamphlets  are  sold.  I  quote  from 
one  I  purchased  there  that  day: 

"In  contrast  to  this  unplanned  agriculture  and  the  ruth- 
less disregard  for  farmers  in  the  United  States,  the  recent 
settlement  of  the  Siberian  and  North  Caucasus  steppes  in 
the  Soviet  union  under  its  National  Agriculture  plan  shows 
the  possibilities  of  planned  agriculture  under  a  workers' 
and  farmers'  government.  .  .  .  But,  of  course,  a  complete 
and  rational  solution  of  the  American  wheat  farmers '  prob- 
lem is  completely  out  of  the  question  under  the  capitalistic 
system " 
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Communism?  Of  course;  open  communism.  Four  years  ago 
the  word  alone  would  have  brought  a  stucco  job  in  tar  and  feath- 
ers. Today  these  holiday  men  have  not  so  much  as  lost  caste 
with  their  neighbors. 

What  is  done  is  done.  The  thing  is  significant  only  as  it  af- 
fects the  future.  Let  us  review  current  farm  relief  proposals 
briefly,  keeping  in  mind  the  essential  proposition  that  the  farm- 
er's complaint  is  based  not  upon  the  low  prices  for  agricultural 
products,  but  upon  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.    Let  us  try  to  see  the  thing  as  he  sees  it. 

The  state  mortgage  moratorium  and  the  federal  plans  to  re- 
finance farm  mortgages  have  been  hailed  as  victories  for  the 
farmer.  They  mark  an  armistice  rather  than  a  treaty  of  peace. 
To  his  mind  they  merely  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  for  two 
or  more  years;  unless  the  present  discrimination  is  done  away 
with  and  he  is  given  an  equal  chance  with  industry  to  earn  profits 
in  the  interim,  how  can  he  raise  the  money  to  retire  the  mort- 
gage at  the  end  of  the  moratorium  period,  or  whenever  his  fed- 
eral loan  falls  due?  Perhaps,  in  his  mind,  it  isn't  phrased  as 
simply  as  that,  but  the  thought  is  there.  Again,  our  currency  is 
to  be  inflated.  That  will  raise  farm  prices,  thereby  making  mort- 
gage retirements  easier.  Perhaps.  But  inflation  has  a  way  of 
lifting  prices  all  along  the  line ;  the  cost  of  living  will  mount  step 
by  step  with  the  price  of  corn.  It  may  even  outstrip  the  price  of 
corn;  that  has  happened  before  in  periods  of  inflation.  It  will 
scale  his  debts  down  one-third  or  one-half,  but  his  living  will 
still  cost  the  farmer  three  prices  where  it  costs  the  manufactur- 
er and  the  manufacturer's  employee  one  and  one-third. 

One  and  only  one  relief  measure,  the  domestic  allotment  plan 
as  incorporated  into  President  Eoosevelt's  federal  program,  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  fundamental  difficulty.  It  proposes  to  equal- 
ize farm  and  industrial  prices  by  charging  a  processing  tax, 
eventually  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer.  The  farmer  is  convinced 
that  this  plan  is  unsound  and  won't  work.  As  it  depends  pri- 
marily upon  his  voluntary  cooperation,  it  may  fail  purely  through 
his  distrust. 
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Granted  that  the  undercurrent  of  farmer  thought  is  notorious- 
ly hard  to  sound,  and  granted  further  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
only  one  very  young  man,  two  possibilities  suggest  themselves 
unless  some  plan  can  be  devised  whereby  the  farmer  is  granted 
an  equal  chance  with  industry  in  the  economic  race.  The  first  is 
peasant  agriculture  or  a  peasant  agriculture  class  in  America. 
Some  farm  leaders,  though  avoiding  the  term,  are  urging  just 
that,  note  the  "live  at  home"  movement.  The  idea  back  of 
peasant  or  peasantry  goes  counter  to  the  fundamental  premises 
of  democracy.  The  second  possibility  is  a  revolt  of  farm  against 
town,  where  the  sober  "thousand"  join  the  aforementioned  radi- 
cal fifty.  The  revolt  may  be  economic  rather  than  physical;  in 
either  event  the  consequences  will  be  grave  and  rather  hard  on 
the  town.  It  will  not  come  in  this  depression,  but  depressions 
are  cyclical.  When  prices  rise  so  that  the  farmer  can  make  a 
living,  he  will  take  new  hope  and  go  back  to  his  fields,  for  he  loves 
his  job  as  few  of  us  love  ours.  But  unless  the  present  economic 
trend  is  altered,  the  next  depression  will  find  the  farmer  in  a 
position  worse  than  he  is  today.  Even  then  it  may  not  come; 
but  some  day,  in  some  future  depression,  the  farm  situation  will 
have  become  so  acute,  so  intolerable,  that  the  thousand  will  give 
up  in  sullen  bitterness,  and  then, — well,  farmers  prefer  action 
to  talk. 

The  farmer  is  enfranchised,  educated,  passionate  in  his  in- 
dividualism, and  as  clear  a  thinker  as  the  average  city  man. 
When  the  revolt  comes,  if  it  does,  it  will  be  a  revolt  of  men,  not 
of  leaders,  and  the  more  dangerous  for  that.  It  cannot  be  put 
down  by  the  assassination  of  a  Tiberius  Graccus.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  avoided.  After  all,  the  farmer  is  merely  asking  for  an 
even  chance  to  own  his  own  business  and  earn  a  fair  profit. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  He  is  not  certain  in  his  own 
mind;  that's  a  problem  for  the  city  men  and  those  who  run  the 
government.  Perhaps  the  tariff  ought  to  be  lowered;  the  trou- 
ble may  be  in  price-fixing  agreements  between  manufacturers. 
The  idea  that  international  stabilization  of  currencies  might  re- 
vive his  world  market  is  a  new  one  to  him,  and  he  is  not  sure  that 
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he  understands.  He  has  learned  to  be  suspicious  of  bright 
schemes  that  are  just  beyond  him.  No,  the  means  are  outside 
his  control;  that's  your  job.  From  past  experience  he  expects 
grandiose  oratory  and  little  else  when  farm  relief  is  discussed. 
He  had  enough  of  that;  he  demands  results,  not  talk,  and  he'll 
know  when  results  are  achieved.  He  has  learned  to  interpret 
statistics,  and  they  are  easily  available  to  him  through  his  farm 
periodicals  and  organizations.  The  figures  in  this  article  may 
be  new  to  you,  but  the  average  farmer  in  this  section  can  quote 
them  and  their  significance  offhand. 

Visualize  those  two  lines  on  the  chart, — the  grain  price  index 
and  the  cost  of  living  index, — as  two  galloping  horses,  haltered 
and  tied  to  the  farmer's  wrists.  The  horses  are  beyond  his  con- 
trol. They're  not  running  as  a  team;  ten  jumps  back  one  veered 
at  a  tangent,  and  now  they're  about  as  far  apart  as  the  lines  and 
human  muscles  can  permit ;  already  a  pair  of  shoulders  is  badly 
sprained,  and  with  each  bound  the  horses  strain  to  widen  the 
gap.  Unless  those  horses  can  be  induced  to  run  side  by  side, 
something,  some  day,  is  bound  to  snap. 


"GRIST" 

The  author  in  his  novel  is  portraying  life  as  he  sees  it,  as  he 
knows  it  from  observation  and  experience.  It  is  the  very  stuff 
of  his  life  as  he  has  lived  and  felt  it.  In  his  interpretation  of 
life  it  is  his  philosophy  that  supplies  the  key  and  gives  tone  to 
his  writing.  He  simply  cannot  do  otherwise.  He  can  neither 
hide  nor  suppress  his  convictions.  It  is  all  sensed  in  his  choice 
of  themes,  in  the  section  of  life  he  chooses  to  portray,  in  the 
characters  he  selects,  in  his  method  of  character  delineation  or 
characterization  and,  perhaps  best  of  all,  in  his  attitude  towards 
life,  his  outlook  on  life.    It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  is  sketch- 
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ing  himself,  that  he  is  largely  autobiographical;  but  he  cannot 
create  characters  without  in  some  degree  injecting  qualities  that 
he  possesses  or  admires  or  dislikes, — either  in  an  active  or  a 
potential  or  a  repressed  state.  We  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
to  imply,  then,  that  he  is  this  or  that  character,  or  that  he  pos- 
sesses this  or  that  quality  of  one  of  his  varied  role,  but  some  of 
his  characters  echo  at  times  or  embody  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 
Their  words,  actions,  opinions  are  the  very  conclusions  of  the 
author.  He  can  never  stand  wholly  apart  as  a  mere  outsider  or 
neutral  observer.  He  is  the  guiding  genius,  for  he  is  at  once  the 
creator  and  the  providence  that  rules  their  destinies.  They  are 
his  creatures  and  live  by  his  code,  either  in  harmony  with  it  or 
in  opposition  to  it.  But  we  know  and  he  knows  where  and  how 
they  stand.  The  situations  that  make  up  the  series  of  events  or 
plot  in  a  story  supply  the  material  for  the  analysis  of  this  state- 
ment that  the  author  is  responsible,  just  as  they  furnish  the  prob- 
lems he  sets  himself  to  solve.  We  see  how  he  regards  the  eternal 
triangle,  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  courtship,  marriage,  sin- 
gle and  double  standards,  familiarities,  liberties,  and  the  host 
that  follows  in  their  wake.  In  what  he  chooses  to  say,  suggest, 
leave  unsaid  or  take  for  granted  are  a  variety  of  other  clues. 
There  is  the  ever  present  and  urgent  problem  of  the  new  genera- 
tion :  its  vision  of  life,  its  abiding,  eternal  spirit  of  revolt,  its  dis- 
regard of  tradition  and  convention,  its  penchant  for  shockng, 
its  blatant  irreverence.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  aspects  of 
life  that  call  for  and  demand  fair  and  intelligent  treatment. 


"RESERVES" 

David  Keogh 


As  the  door  of  the  inner  offices  of  Bailey,  Reed  and  Hobson 
opened,  the  junior  partner  glanced  up  from  the  Times.  "Good 
morning,  Mr.  Bailey,"  he  said  cheerily  and  turned  again  to  the 
news.  After  Mr.  Bailey  had  gone  through  his  mail,  Hobson  re- 
marked causally : 

"I  was  just  reading  this  comment  on  compulsory  military  edu- 
cation.   Did  they  make  you  drill  when  you  were  at  school  ? ' ' 

' '  Oh,  yes ;  we  had  our  turn  at  it.  I  believe  the  idea  is  becom- 
ing quite  general  now. ' ' 

"According  to  this  fellow,"  continued  Hobson,  "it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  He  claims  that  military  training  is  subtle  pro- 
paganda for  war.  I  suppose  he  is  somewhat  of  a  radical,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  lean  towards  his  view.  We  have  had  war  enough. 
What  we  want  is  peace." 

Mr.  Bailey  was  just  a  bit  deliberate  in  his  rejoinder.  "You 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  Hobson.  We  do  want  peace,  but  the  only 
assurance  of  peace  is  to  be  prepared  for  war." 

Bailey  grew  taut  as  the  nighmare  of  the  Argonne  flashed  upon 
him.  He  was  back  amid  the  screams  of  the  wounded,  the  burst- 
ing of  shrapnel,  the  mud  and  the  filth,  the  cursing  or  praying  of 
desperate  soldiers. 

"Forget  about  war?"  He  soliloquized.  "Would  to  God  we 
could  forget !  Would  to  God  we  had  not  forgotten  the  bitter  les- 
sons of  the  Spanish  and  Civil  wars!  There  would  have  been 
thousands  of  good  men  alive." 
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The  jingling  of  a  telephone  bell  brought  Bailey  back  to  his 
work-a-day  world. 

"Have  you  any  idea,  Hobson,  of  the  conditions  under  which 
we  entered  the  last  war?"  continued  Bailey,  after  he  had  hung 
up  the  receiver. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  know  much  about  them.  I  suppose  we 
were  ready." 

' '  Well,  perhaps  I  can  give  you  a  good  idea  by  simply  relating 
some  of  my  own  experiences. "  Bailey  lighted  his  pipe  and  after 
a  few  meditative  puffs  began  rather  slowly:  "It  was  spring, 
1917.  I  was  a  sophomore  at  Penn  State.  The  main  topic  on  the 
campus  was  the  gathering  war  cloud  and  like  a  great  many  oth- 
ers I  enlisted.  After  some  preparatory  training  I  found  myself 
within  long  range  of  the  trenches  in  a  company  equipped  with 
Hotchkiss  machine  guns  of  a  type  quite  different  from  the  kind 
we  had  in  the  states.  They  were  of  French  make,  rather  anti- 
quated and  in  poor  condition,  inferior  in  every  way  to  those  of 
the  Germans  and  British.  As  our  officers  showed  themselves 
inexpert,  they  were  sent  to  a  training  school  under  the  tutelage 
of  French  masters,  whose  English  was  on  a  par  with  our  French. 
We  had  no  training  in  the  actual  handling  of  guns  under  fire. 
On  May  24th  we  were  ordered  to  a  different  sector  for  further 
training.  The  transport  consisted  of  fifty-two  half-ton  trucks, 
six  Ford  touring  cars  and  some  motorcycles,  for  twenty  officers 
and  375  men.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  cleared  La  Ferte  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  per  hour,  but  as  the  column  was  too  extend- 
ed, we  had  to  slow  up  and  content  ourselves  with  just  moving 
forward.  All  day  and  all  night  we  bounced  over  rolling  country 
through  desolate  villages  and  finally  wound  around  the  once 
peaceful  valley  of  the  Marne.  Early  the  next  day  the  column 
encountered  refugees  from  the  north  carrying  their  possessions. 
There  were  one-horse  carts,  two-horse  carts,  carts  pulled  by  men, 
carts  pulled  by  women.  They  were  piled  with  chicken  coops, 
featherbeds,  crying  children,  haggard  mothers,  aged  grandfath- 
ers, all  filing  past  us  in  what  appeared  a  never  ending  stream. 

"Here  and  there  as  we  moved  along  the  crowded  road  we 
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could  see  fragments  of  French  and  British  supply  trains,  blown 
to  atoms  by  the  watchful  enemy.  To  add  to  our  difficulties  the 
route  to  our  destination,  a  city  straddling  the  Marne,  known  as 
Chateau  Thierry,  was  poorly  marked.  Due  to  the  confusion  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  the  column  from  breaking  up  into 
small  groups,  with  the  consequence  that  the  responsibility  fell 
upon  the  drivers  and  non-commissioned  officers  who  were  going 
over  the  route  for  the  first  time. 

"As  we  left  a  village  known  as  Montmiral  we  saw  artillery  in 
firing  positions  and  farther  on  a  French  cavalry  division  stand- 
ing to  horse  in  formation  near  the  road.  About  noon  on  May 
31st,  after  a  one  hundred  mile  journey  the  head  of  the  column 
halted  at  a  place  called  Conde  en  Brie,  only  to  continue  after  a 
short  rest  to  Chateau  Thierry.  As  we  left  Conde  en  Brie,  shells 
began  to  strike  the  spot  we  had  but  recently  vacated.  War  was 
now  a  reality.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  a  wooded 
hill  called  Nesles,  the  last  cover  before  entering  the  town  of 
Chateau  Thierry. 

"As  two  French  battalions  were  firing  from  the  south  of  the 
town  upon  the  heights  to  the  north,  it  was  not  safe  to  move  the 
cars  forward  without  a  reconnaissance.  For  this  venture  the 
battalion  commander  selected  me  to  accompany  him  as  one  of 
his  runners.  We  climbed  into  an  old  Ford  and  sputtered  up  the 
road.  When  we  arrived  at  a  bridge  arching  the  Marne  near  the 
center  of  the  city,  the  Colonel,  noting  some  confusion,  parked 
his  car  in  a  side  street  and  proceeded  cautiously  to  the  west 
bridge.  Here  he  observed  a  French  officer  who  proved  to  be  Gen- 
eral Marchand  of  Fashoda  fame.  The  General  informed  our 
Colonel  that  he,  Marchand,  was  taking  personal  command  and 
directed  that  our  forces  be  brought  up  immediately  to  occupy 
positions  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne,  in  order  to  cover  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  and  protect  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  to  the  south  shore,  as  the  bridge  was  then  to  be  de- 
stroyed. 

"On  receiving  General  Marchand 's  order  the  Colonel  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  commanders  of  A  and  B  companies  to  move  up  their 
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squads  as  fast  as  they  arrived  to  the  Place  Carnot,  the  city 
square.  Due  to  the  extension  of  the  column  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  the  supply  officer  still  with  the 
trucks,  the  Colonel  directed  Captain  Houghton  of  Company  A 
to  organize  the  platoons  and  arrange  for  rationing  the  men  and 
loading  belts  of  ammunition.  We  were  about  to  go  into  action. 
Gradually  the  squads  of  each  company  came  up  to  Place  Carnot. 
The  men  and  equipment  were  unloaded  and  the  cars  returned  to 
Nesles. 

"About  eleven  p.  m.  the  battalion  and  company  commanders 
made  a  reconnaisance  to  locate  gun  positions.  Because  of  the 
inky  darkness  and  the  thick  mist  along  the  river  it  was  two  a.  m. 
before  the  reconnaisance  was  completed  and  the  commanders  had 
given  their  orders. 

"In  the  organization  of  the  sector  two  guns  of  Company  A 
were  sent  across  the  west  bridge  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops.  For  A  company  the  destruction  of  the  west 
bridge  was  to  be  the  signal  for  all  guns  to  open  fire  on  suitable 
targets  across  the  river.  B  company  was  located  on  the  south 
bank  to  cover  another  bridge  and  the  approaches  to  it. 

"The  next  morning  as  the  grey  mists  lifted  from  the  river  a 
German  column,  estimated  as  a  battalion,  was  observed  march- 
ing west  on  the  river  road.  As  the  guns  were  rapidly  adjusted 
the  German  ranks  broke  and  scattered  into  fields  of  wheat  be- 
tween the  road  and  the  river.  Here  they  were  screened  from 
view  but  not  from  fire  and  moving  by  short  bounds  those  plucky 
fellows  gradually  approached  the  east  bridge.  Here  they  massed 
several  times  and  attempted  to  rush  the  bridge.  This  brought 
them  into  the  open  and  machine  guns  located  in  what  had  been 
a  sugar  refinery  drove  them  back.  The  fight  however  hadn't 
really  begun,  for  hundreds  of  Germans  were  moving  in  from 
the  north  and  were  massing  for  the  attack.  Detachments  of 
French  troops,  mostly  of  the  Tenth  and  Fifty-third  colonial  di- 
visions drifted  back  over  the  west  bridge  throughout  the  day. 

"During  the  afternoon  a  message  told  us  that  the  enemy  was 
concentrating  in  the  Bois  de  Barbillon,  northeast  of  the  city  and 
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that  a  determined  attack  might  be  expected  soon  after  dark.  It 
was  also  learned  that  the  Germans  had  crossed  the  river  at  Jaul- 
gonne,  several  miles  to  the  east,  and  that  the  two  left  divisions 
of  the  German  VII  army  had  orders  to  cross  the  Marne  at 
Chateau  Thierry  in  order  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  high  ground 
to  the  south.  Our  commander,  anticipating  a  possible  attack 
from  the  east,  ordered  B  company  to  cover  the  remainder  of  the 
battalion  should  that  company  be  forced  to  withdraw.  The  orders 
for  B  company  to  select  second  line  positions  made  it  apparent 
that  this  unit  was  going  to  take  a  beating,  if  the  Americans  were 
to  get  one.  At  dusk  the  German  artillery  was  augmented  by  new 
guns  of  heavy  calibre.  The  feeble  attempts  at  counter  battery 
fire  from  a  few  exhausted  French  batteries  were  not  encourag- 
ing to  us. 

' '  A  ferocious  engagement  now  developed  north  of  the  river  on 
the  entire  front  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  west  to  the  east- 
ern outskirts  of  the  city.  Just  before  ten  p.  m.  the  battle  line 
reached  the  square  north  of  the  west  bridge  and  about  the  same 
time  the  artillery  shifted  its  fire  to  the  south  shore  making  the 
bridge  untenable.  Then,  with  a  terrific  explosion,  the  bridge  on 
the  west  flew  into  the  air  carrying  both  French  and  Germans 
with  it.  As  the  signal  had  been  given,  the  guns  of  Company  A 
opened  fire  on  the  enemy  just  as  they  massed  in  the  square  to 
rush  the  bridge.  It  was  just  a  case  of  holding  the  triggers  while 
the  guns  were  turned  on  the  target.  Twice  the  Germans  as- 
sembed  in  the  square,  their  higher  commanders  either  unaware 
that  the  bridge  was  gone  or  believing  that  it  could  still  be  crossed 
on  the  wreckage.  Each  time  they  were  driven  back  with  great 
losses. 

"On  the  northside  of  the  river,  farther  to  the  east,  the  Ger- 
mans captured  the  Chateau,  a  fortified  structure  standing  on  a 
tall  bluff.  From  the  walls  of  the  Chateau  they  had  machine  gun 
command  of  the  entire  city  and  they  took  advantage  of  it.  In  B 
company's  area  the  artillery  fire  was  intense  and  the  commander 
expected  the  bridge  on  the  east  to  be  rushed  at  any  moment.  To 
his  amazement  the  Captain  heard  the  command  from  across  the 
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river  "Cease  firing"  in  English.  Knowing  that  many  of  the 
Germans  spoke  English  he  took  it  to  be  a  ruse  and  continued 
firing.  Again  he  heard  the  call.  Creeping  closer  to  the  water 
he  recognized  his  own  name.  Convinced  that  something  was 
amiss  he  suspended  fire  and  led  a  patrol  across  the  bridge.  Here 
he  found  what  remained  of  the  A  company  group  that  had  been 
sent  out  hours  before  to  cover  the  French  withdrawal  over  the 
west  bridge.  He  brought  the  group  back  across  the  bridge,  the 
Germans  pursuing  so  closely  that  a  few  of  them  had  reached  the 
near  side  before  he  could  again  get  the  bridge  under  fire.  Run- 
ners sent  to  the  Battalion  Command  Post  failed  to  return.  His 
own  reconnaisance,  and  the  report  of  the  "salvaged  squadron" 
convinced  him  that  without  rifle  support  his  unit  could  not  avoid 
capture. 

"Believing  that  the  Battalion  Command  Post  had  been  moved 
or  shelled  and  that  no  messages  would  be  forthcoming,  he  sent 
verbal  messages  to  his  platoons  telling  the  first  and  third  to  with- 
draw, and  the  second  to  remain  in  position  to  cover  the  action. 
No  sooner  had  he  given  this  order  than  the  B  company  com- 
mander received  a  visit  from  the  Battalion  Commander  who 
wanted  to  know  what  was  happening.  The  Captain  gathered 
from  the  Colonel's  terse  remarks  that  the  Battalion  Command 
Post  had  not  been  moved  or  shelled,  and  that  the  runners  the 
Captain  had  been  sending  back  failed  to  find  the  post.  Several 
of  them  were  still  wandering  about  without  having  delivered 
their  messages.  The  runner  sent  to  the  second  platoon  had  be- 
come confused  and  ordered  this  unit  to  withdraw  at  once,  thus 
taking  the  whole  of  Company  B  out  of  action  at  one  time.  For- 
tunately the  error  was  soon  discovered.  For  about  twenty  min- 
utes, however,  there  was  not  a  single  gun  covering  that  east 
bridge  and  the  Germans  literally  poured  over  it.  With  the  aid 
of  several  guns  manned  by  the  group  from  battalion  headquar- 
ters the  enemy  was  driven  back  from  the  bridge.  It  was  daylight 
before  the  positions  were  regained. 

"From  the  viewpoint  of  marksmanship  the  most  effective  ac- 
tion demonstrated  that  day  was  the  sniping  by  a  platoon  of  Sen- 
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galese  troops.  These  fellows,  but  recently  recruited  from  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  delighted  in  picking  off  the  enemy.  With 
their  faces  scarred  in  fantastic  patterns  and  adorned  with  gro- 
tesque decorations  of  ivory  they  took  keen  delight  in  exhibiting 
ghostly  strings  of  shrivelled  brown  human  ears  cut  from  their 
victims. 

' '  They  would  stand  behind  trees  and  fire  on  the  enemy  up  to 
ranges  of  eight  hundred  yards.  They  had  remarkable  eyesight 
and  they  would  select  a  point  on  the  road  where  men  frequently 
passed.  Seeing  a  man  vanish  behind  a  bush  and  knowing  that 
he  would  reappear  on  the  other  side,  they  aimed  at  the  point  of 
reappearance  and  fired  as  he  emerged,  making  some  exceptional 
hits. 

"At  daybreak  orders  for  our  relief  were  received.  The  firing 
by  the  Germans  opposite  B  company  increased  and  the  French 
made  plans  to  mine  the  east  bridge  while  we  prepared  to  pull  out. 
Finally  the  battalion  drew  out  of  the  vicinity  of  Place  Carnot 
and  made  a  dash  (if  one  may  call  fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  a  three- 
ton  truck  a  dash)  down  the  Rue  Carnot  toward  the  woods  of 
Nesles.  As  we  neared  cover  we  heard  the  explosion,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  destruction  of  the  east  bridge  and  the  barring 
of  the  Marne. 

"You  spoke  of  lessons  from  the  last  war.  Well,  to  sum  up  the 
whole  situation,  Hobson,  and  to  explain  my  conception  of  the 
lessons  that  we  learned  even  from  this  engagement,  it  becomes 
evident  that  men  must  be  disciplined  to  follow  the  direction  of 
their  leaders  and  carry  themselves  through  situations  in  which 
they  become  separted  from  their  leaders.  Discipline  is  a  mat- 
ter of  habit  and  the  development  of  habit  takes  time.  It  is  also 
of  vital  importance  to  a  nation  to  have  ample  war  reserves  and 
equipment  together  with  a  well  established  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan  for  augmenting  these  supplies  at  once.  In  this  way  we 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  after  war  is  de- 
clared. 

"Our  problem  resolves  itself  into  this  fact,  that  it  costs  more 
to  conduct  a  war  without  preparation  than  it  does  with  it.     To 
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my  mind,  practically  all  the  disasters  in  the  military  history  of 
our  nation  have  been  due  to  failure  to  provide  in  time.  It  costs 
a  stupendous  amount  of  money  and  energy  to  mobilize,  especial- 
ly when  you  haven't  anything  to  base  your  mobilization  on.  The 
National  Defense  Act  was  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  measures 
our  government  ever  adopted.  We  should  have  available  and 
ready  a  small,  well  trained  force  under  a  trained,  officered  per- 
sonnel, thoroughly  equipped  and  backed  up  with  reserve  officers 
to  protect  and  maintain  our  economic  standing.  If  this  condi- 
tion exists  within  a  nation  it  has  the  best  possible  peace  time  in- 
surance because  it  can  effectively  back  up  its  civil  institutions,  a 
fact  that  will  not  be  ignored  by  an  aggressor  nation.  So,  we  train 
college  men  for  the  Reserves,  thereby  preparing  the  nation's  lead- 
ers in  civic  affairs  to  defend  their  institutions  if  they  must. 

"These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  encourage  military 
training,  Hobson.  These  are  the  factors  which  give  rise  to  my 
advocacy  of  preparedness.    What  do  you  think  of  them?" 

Hobson  straightened  up.  "I  guess  you're  right,  Mr.  Bailey. 
I  never  considered  it  that  way,  and  I  don't  believe  many  others 
have.  If  the  public  could  be  taught  to  view  the  subject  in  this 
light  there  would  be  less  objection  to  military  training  as  carried 
on  according  to  the  American  system;  that  is,  as  the  best  pos- 
sible peacetime  insurance,  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  in  the  event  of  our  being  forced  to  do  so." 


THE  OLD  SANTA  FE  TRAIL 

Frank  Liebert 


Our  generation  can  scarcely  imagine  this  section  of  the  middle 
west  as  a  desert,  even  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  the 
early  explorers  referred  to  it  as  "The  Great  American  Desert." 
It  was  regarded  as  unfit  for  agriculture  or  even  the  habitation 
of  white  men,  suitable  only  for  the  buffalo  and  the  roaming  Ind- 
ians. This  conclusion  might  seem  plausible  enough  in  that  day, 
as  one  could  see  little  to  give  an  inkling  of  its  potential  fertility. 
The  country  rolled  away  to  the  west  with  scarcely  an  object  to 
catch  the  eye,  save  a  fringe  of  trees  along  a  distant  river,  or  a 
few  sand  hills  rounded  off  by  the  winds  of  centuries  to  a  monot- 
onous uniformity.  Scarcely  protected  by  the  patches  of  parched 
prairie  grass,  the  soil  appeared  to  bake  its  scanty  vegetation 
rather  than  to  encourage  the  settler  and  as  a  consequence  the 
possibilities  of  the  land  were  not  recognized  for  decades. 

How  these  wide,  wind-swept  plains  came  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est agricultural  regions  of  the  world  is  a  story  which  should 
thrill  the  heart  of  every  son  of  the  west,  for  it  is  a  story  of  pio- 
neering: of  hardship  and  fortitude,  of  incessant  labor  and  per- 
severance crowned  with  ultimate  success.  The  possibilities  of 
this  section  were  not  realized  until  the  forties  when  the  settlers 
began  to  push  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  traders,  trappers 
and  explorers  were  the  chief  geographers  and  the  stories  they 
related  to  friends  back  east  generated  the  interest  which  brought 
the  rancher,  the  farmer  and  finally  the  industrialist.  The  signi- 
ficance of  trails,  such  as  the  Santa  Fe  and  Oregon  Trails,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  middle  west  is  often  overlooked,  as  we  are  prone 
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to  focus  our  attention  on  the  more  striking  events  in  its  history. 
We  shall  discuss  briefly  a  phase  of  the  mighty  march  of  western 
expansion,  as  we  review  the  part  played  by  the  old  Santa  Fe 
traders,  who  annually  made  the  trip  from  Missouri  down  to 
Santa  Fe  in  their  quest  of  gain. 

From  Westport  Landing,  now  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  both  the 
Oregon  settler  and  the  Santa  Fe  trader  followed  much  the  same 
well  known  route  west  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Waka- 
rusa,  Kansas,  where  they  parted  company.  Our  southern  trader 
struck  out  over  the  open  prairie  to  the  southwest  until  he  came 
to  the  Arkansas  river,  which  he  followed  to  Fort  Dodge.  As  he 
progressed  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  trader  passed 
landmarks  which  stood  as  mute  witnesses  to  the  memorable 
struggles  with  the  Indians.  As  Pawnee  Rock  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon the  white  man  reached  for  his  rifle  and  kept  a  sharp  eye  for 
his  dreaded  foe.  Near  Fort  Dodge,  now  Dodge  City,  Kansas, 
the  Trail  divided;  the  Cimarron  short  cut  turned  southwest  over 
a  particularly  dangerous  and  arid  region  to  the  Cimarron  River 
and  thence  southwest  lo  Santa  Fe;  the  longer  route,  but  less 
dangerous,  followed  the  Arkansas  River  west  to  the  edge  of  the 
Rockies.  At  this  point  the  trader  rested  at  the  stokade  fort  of 
the  Brent  Brothers,  who  were  quite  famous  as  fur  traders  and 
trappers.  Las  Animas,  Colorado,  is  now  located  about  twelve 
miles  from  this  old  shelter  house.  From  here  the  Trail  wound 
around  the  mountain  peaks  through  Raton  Pass  down  to  Santa 
Fe. 

This  little  Spanish  hamlet  had  nestled  quietly  for  two  centuries 
in  the  mountains  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  Rockies  in  the  pres- 
ent State  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  practically  isolated  from  the 
outside  world,  save  for  a  narrow  pack  trail  that  wound  south  into 
Old  Mexico  to  the  seaport  of  Vera  Curz.  As  the  country  round 
about  the  village  was  fertile,  due  in  part  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
people  were  ordinarily  prosperous.  The  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz 
were  quick  to  see  its  possibilities  and  developed  something  akin 
to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Santa  Fe.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
tance and  the  source  of  supply  their  goods  were  both  high  in 
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price  and  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the 
natives  were  dissatisfied  with  the  offerings  of  the  Mexican  mer- 
chants, who  lived  two  thousand  miles  away,  but  as  there  was  lit- 
tle that  could  be  done  about  it,  they  had  to  endure  their  plight 
for  generations. 

About  the  year  1748  French  traders  from  the  Northeast  dis- 
covered this  rich,  secluded  valley  and  attempted  to  compete  with 
the  traders  of  old  Spanish  Mexico.  Promptly  the  interested  au- 
thorities discouraged  such  competition  by  drastic  laws.  The 
French,  however,  carried  on  a  rather  profitable  trade  with  the 
Indians,  who  were  quite  beyond  the  control  of  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. As  the  settlers  were  anxious  to  get  French  goods  in 
preference  to  those  of  Spanish  make,  smuggling  became  quite 
common,  despite  the  severe  laws  and  penalties  against  it.  Later 
when  the  Spanish  flag  flew  over  the  western  half  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  following  the  peace  of  1763,  Spanish  traders  from 
St.  Louis  tried  to  open  up  relations  with  Santa  Fe,  but  they,  too, 
met  the  opposition  of  the  old  vested  interests  in  Mexico,  and  even 
the  Indians  were  unfriendly  to  the  new  folk.  Trade  in  reduced 
amounts  continued  for  a  time  in  the  form  of  smuggling. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth  century  the  United  States 
by  purchase  acquired  the  Louisiana  Territory,  and  Americans 
were  quick  to  see  the  possibilities  of  the  new  country.  Accord- 
ingly in  1804  William  Morrison  entrusted  a  stock  of  goods  to  a 
man  by  the  name  of  La  Lande,  who  was  to  trade  in  New  Mexico 
and  divide  the  profits  on  his  return.  But  this  fellow  found  the 
country  rather  alluring,  the  gay  senoritas  attractive,  the  prospect 
of  punishment  remote ;  so  he  remained  in  Santa  Fe  and  became 
quite  wealthy,  living  in  ease  and  comfort  on  the  money  that  he 
had  wrongfully  acquired.  Zebulon  Pike,  after  he  had  discover- 
ed and  named  the  famous  peak  in  Colorado,  was  captured  by 
the  Spanish  officers  and  taken  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  was  con- 
fined in  prison  for  a  time.  On  his  release  he  brought  back  to 
Missouri  interesting  stories  about  the  country  and  its  people, 
but  what  appealed  most  to  the  American  traders  were  the  fan- 
tastic prices  paid  for  cloth.     Twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars  a 
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yard  for  cloth  and  four  dollars  a  yard  for  linen !  It  is  no  won- 
der that  interest  in  this  remote  valley  quickened  and  that  men 
began  to  seek  out  this  spot  on  the  map. 

Spurred  on  by  such  tales  an  American  expedition  left  St. 
Louis  in  1806  on  the  long,  adventurous  trip  across  the  open 
prairies  of  the  southwest  to  a  new  Cibola.  Nothing  very  definite 
is  known  about  the  party,  except  that  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  under  the  direction  of  Manuel  Lisa,  a  prominent  fur  trader. 
Another  party  followed  in  1809,  but  the  American  traders  soon 
met  the  same  difficulties  that  their  French  and  Spanish  prede- 
cessors had  encountered.  The  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  had  a 
grip  on  the  government  of  Mexico  and  through  it  drastic  laws 
were  passed  to  discourage  competition.  The  traders  were  im- 
prisoned and  otherwise  harshly  treated,  so  that  the  Americans 
now  lost  all  enthusiasm  for  the  new-found  markets.  The  popu- 
lace was  friendly  enough  and  desirous  to  trade,  but  the  people 
were  powerless  to  change  the  rough  shod  measures  of  the  Span- 
ish Colonial  government  in  its  efforts  to  close  the  Spanish  col- 
onies to  foreign  commerce.  Despite  these  difficulties  and  the 
grave  dangers  of  the  trail,  a  few  Americans  kept  alive  the  trade 
contact,  thanks  to  the  attraction  of  the  Mexican  silver  dollar. 

In  1821  the  complexion  of  things  changed  in  Mexcio.  Spain 
was  driven  out  and  the  old  interests  were  replaced;  the  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  the  friendly  local  inhabitants,  who 
were  anxious  to  get  American  wares  and  merchandise.  The 
Santa  Fe  trade  was  now  to  expand  under  rather  favorable  con- 
ditions. Captain  William  Becknell  was  the  first  to  carry  on  the 
business  consistently.  He  introduced  a  new  method  in  trans- 
portation, substituting  instead  of  pack  trains,  large  wagons, 
whose  wide  wheels  were  permanent  markers  of  the  Trail.  Set- 
ting out  from  Franklin,  Missouri,  on  his  first  trip,  he  reached 
Santa  Fe  in  November  of  1821.  The  inhabitants  received  him 
warmly  and  bought  his  goods  eagerly.  Much  encouraged  he  re- 
turned home,  making  the  trip  in  forty-eight  days.  This  first  trip 
had  been  so  successful  that  another  was  planned  at  once. 

As  news  of  a  profitable  venture  spreads  like  a  prairie  fire,  sev- 
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eral  other  parties  set  out  to  reap  the  harvest  of  profits  to  be  made 
in  this  newly  opened  market.  Several  of  these  parties  have  left 
interesting  stories  of  hardship  and  battle  against  the  elements 
and  the  savages  who  roamed  the  country  and  were  always  ready 
to  ambush  a  caravan.  Notable  among  the  early  parties  was  that 
led  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Cooper,  which  first  blazed  the  trail  of 
the  famous  Cimarron  Shortcut.  The  Trail  regularly  lay  south- 
west of  Council  Grove  to  the  Arkansas  River,  thence  west  into 
Colorado  to  Brent's  Fort  and  south  to  Santa  Fe.  But  Cooper's 
party  forsaw  a  short  cut  by  crossing  the  Arkansas  at  a  ford,  near 
the  site  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  thence  southwest  to  Santa  Fe. 
This  region  is  particularly  arid.  They  doubtless  took  it  for 
granted  that  this  section  was  similar  to  the  one  they  had  trav- 
ersed and  did  not  provide  an  extra  supply  of  water.  After  two 
days  of  futile  search  and  tantalizing  mirages,  which  only  in- 
creased the  craving  for  water,  as  a  last  resort  they  cut  off  the 
ears  of  their  mules  and  sucked  the  hot  blood !  Then  some  mem- 
ber killed  a  stray  buffalo  and  the  men  drank  the  water  from  its 
stomach !  Eepulsive  as  it  was,  it  saved  their  lives,  for  the  strong- 
er were  able  to  push  forward  to  the  Cimarron  River.  Despite 
these  experiences,  the  Cimarron  shortcut  became  the  more  popu- 
lar route. 

In  the  fall  of  1822  and  in  spite  of  approaching  winter,  another 
expedition  set  out,  but  a  blizzard  overtook  them  near  Dodge  City 
and  they  were  snowed  in  until  Spring.  It  was  a  desperate  situa- 
tion apart  from  the  investment  involved.  To  meet  the  predica- 
ment they  dug  large  pits  in  which  to  store  their  goods.  During 
the  siege  the  pack  mules  strayed  away  and  were  lost ;  after  other 
mules  had  been  secured,  they  returned,  dug  up  the  goods  and 
journeyed  on  to  Santa  Fe.  The  place  was  afterwards  called 
"The  Caches"  and  was  one  of  the  popular  landmarks  of  the 
Trail.  Later  another  party  under  Major  Stephen  Cooper  was 
attacked  by  Indians  on  the  Little  Arkansas  River.  The  Indians 
stole  all  but  six  horses ;  with  these  the  party  proceeded  to  Santa 
Fe  to  secure  pack  mules.    They  eventually  brought  the  goods  to 
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Santa  Fe,  where  they  traded  them  for  $200  in  cash  and  400 
mules. 

The  journey  to  Santa  Fe  by  way  of  the  old  route  was  a  teat 
of  endurance  and  courage,  so  when  the  trader  reached  the 
goal,  he  looked  for  relaxation  as  well  as  business.  Usually  the 
whole  town  turned  out  to  meet  the  caravan  and  there  were  cele- 
brations appropriate  to  the  occasion.  According  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  States,  the  morals  of  the  town  were  reputed  to  be 
somewhat  loose,  as  the  women  smoked  cigarettes,  wore  dresses 
above  their  ankles,  and  danced  in  a  way  that  would  have  been 
frowned  on  at  home.  Still,  the  customs  of  the  village,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  different  from  those  of  either  Spain  or  Mexi- 
co, were  based  more  or  less  upon  them.  The  Americans  or 
"Gringos,"  were  held  in  respect  both  for  their  courage  and  their 
ability  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  traders,  on  their  part, 
had  a  rather  exciting  time  in  Santa  Fe,  even  while  they  were 
selling  their  goods  on  the  street.  Some  found  the  village  so  al- 
luring that  they  settled  down  with  some  native  lady  fair,  thereby 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  Southwest  and  the  United 
States. 

By  1825  the  trade  had  become  so  extensive  and  stable  a  part 
of  activities  of  the  west  that  it  began  to  arouse  national  interest. 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  a  western  enthusiast  from  Mis- 
souri, secured  from  Congress  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
with  power  to  make  treaties  with  the  Indians  for  the  legal  right 
to  cross  their  territory.  One  of  these  treaties  was  signed  with 
the  Osage  Indians  at  Council  Grove,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
west  of  Independence,  Missouri.  Six  days  later,  on  August  16, 
1825,  a  commission  met  the  Kansas  chiefs  at  McPherson.  By 
the  terms  of  these  treaties  each  tribe  received  $800  in  cash  and 
merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  their  lands 
unmolested.  To  the  southwest  roamed  the  warlike  Pawnees  and 
Commanches,  who  hunted  in  United  States  territory  but  had  their 
habitat  in  Mexico.  These  tribes  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
commission  and  so  no  treaties  could  be  made  with  them.  For 
the  most  part  the  Kansas  and  the  Osages  kept  the  peace  and  so 
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the  trader  had  no  fear  of  them,  but  the  other  tribes  were  always 
a  distinct  menace. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  which  caused  friction  between  the 
two  races  was  the  white  man's  attitude  toward  the  Indian.  To 
the  frontiersman  the  Indian  was  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity 
than  the  negro ;  to  him  the  only  good  Indian  was  a  dead  Indian 
and  there  was  no  scruple  of  conscience  felt  at  shooting  an  Indian 
in  cold  blood  for  little  or  no  cause.  Regardless  of  who  was  to 
blame  the  fact  remains  that  practically  every  landmark  was 
noted  for  some  particular  Indian  battle.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
was  Pawnee  Rock,  jutting  out  of  the  open  prairie  to  form  an 
ideal  ambush  for  roving  Indian  bands  to  surprise  a  Santa  Fe 
trading  party.  Here  it  was  that  Kit  Carson,  then  a  mere  lad  of 
seventeen,  was  initiated  into  Indian  fighting.  His  party  had 
camped  for  the  night  at  the  Rock  and  Carson  was  detailed  as 
one  of  the  guards.  During  the  night  the  Indian  alarm  was  sound- 
ed and  each  man  grabbed  his  rifle.  In  the  darkness  Carson  im- 
agined he  saw  an  Indian  moving  about  and  fired  at  the  object. 
He  was  sure  he  had  killed  an  Indian  and  the  next  morning  all 
went  to  see  the  boy's  first  dead  redskin.  When  they  reached  the 
spot,  the  "dead  Indian"  proved  to  be  Carson's  own  horse.  Other 
landmarks  were  the  fords  of  the  Walnut,  and  the  Little  and  Big 
Cook  Creeks,  where  the  Indians  could  easily  hide  in  the  tall  grass 
and  surprise  the  passing  traders.  Government  escorts  were  oc- 
casionally given  the  travelers,  but  this  was  not  the  rule. 

With  landmarks  such  as  these,  it  scarcely  seemed  likely  that  an 
"old  timer"  would  get  lost,  but  as  the  trade  developed  and  the 
traffic  grew  heavier,  the  tenderfoot  set  his  face  westward.  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail  had  little  semblance  to  a  modern  highway.  It 
was  the  shadow  of  a  road  through  a  wild,  open,  uninhabited  coun- 
try and  varied  naturally  with  the  seasons.  Parties  were  always 
experimenting  with  shortcuts,  some  of  which  were  successful, 
some  disastrous.  Professor  Duffus  says  the  Trail  "was  a  living 
thing,  which  changed  and  wandered  and  grew.  It  was  not  names 
on  a  prop,  it  was  people;  people  travelling,  singing,  swearing, 
sweating,  fighting,  going  in  clouds   of  dust  by  day,  plowing 
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through  great  quicksands  and  mud,  sitting  around  great  fires  by 
night, — hunters,  trappers,  soldiers,  emigrants,  all  degrees  of  in- 
telligence, virtue,  vice,  of  most  races,  bound  together  only  by  a 
common  hardihood  and  common  exposure  to  the  vastness  and 
desolation  and  beauty  of  the  trans-Missouri  wilderness." 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  the  profit  which  such  a  trade 
netted  a  man  for  his  labor.  In  1820,  $175,000  was  spent  and 
$200,000  was  taken  in  by  sixty  proprietors.  The  dividend  was 
about  $400  per  man  for  approximately  a  year's  work.  In  1824, 
a  $35,000  stock  of  goods  brought  in  a  gross  profit  of  $190,000. 
As  the  Mexican  tariff  was  high,  usually  $50,000  for  a  caravan, 
the  officials  were  frequently  bribed  or  tricked,  so  that  the  trader 
rarely  paid  that  much.  The  goods  sold  consisted  chiefly  of  dry 
goods,  though  the  traders  had  stocks  of  powder,  knives,  traps, 
blankets,  and  trinkets  for  trade  with  the  frieudly  Indians  on  the 
way.  Strange  to  say,  machine-made  goods  attracted  higher 
prices,  perhaps  because  such  goods  were  a  novelty  and  usually 
of  good  quality. 

The  effect  of  this  "commerce  of  the  prairies"  was  to  make 
men  realize  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  plains  country.  About 
1872,  railroad  financiers  became  interested  and  the  steel  rails  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  were  pushed  to  the  upper  Ar- 
kansas. With  the  coming  of  the  first  train  into  Santa  Fe  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1880,  the  Old  Trail  as  a  route  of  commerce  bowed  to  the 
new  day  and  passed  into  history.  A  new  era  of  transportation 
had  come  to  the  West,  more  significant  than  the  old  prairie 
schooner.  Fast  trains  now  carried  in  hours  what  it  had  taken 
days  to  accomplish  heretofore.  Settlers  poured  into  the  unoccu- 
pied lands  where  they  soon  discovered  its  richness  and  fertility ; 
trees  were  planted,  towns  built  up,  land  reclaimed;  everywhere 
was  the  hustle  and  bustle  characteristic  of  a  new  country.  The 
" Great  American  Desert"  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  was  trans- 
formed into  an  agricultural  region  of  world  renown.  Even  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Santa  Fe,  which  had  slumbered  for  genera- 
tions, responded  to  the  new  impetus  and  became  a  modern  city, 
more  beautiful  and  progressive  than  the  old  village  of  wretched 
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adobe  huts  and  filthy  streets,  which  had  met  the  eyes  of  the  trad- 
ers in  the  old  days. 

Today  the  landmarks  of  the  Trail  are  pointed  out  to  the  pass- 
ing tourist  by  the  natives,  who  still  retell  the  stories  of  that 
heroic  day.  Majestic  old  Pawnee  Rock  of  a  century  ago  has  been 
demolished  to  furnish  stone  for  the  farmhouses  of  the  vicinity. 
The  other  points  of  interest  are  now  marked  with  tablets  of  stone 
to  remind  the  passing  tourist  of  the  days  when  the  exploits  of 
brave  pioneers  hallowed  the  ground.  Various  articles  of  his- 
toric interest  connected  with  the  Trail  are  kept  by  the  Kansas 
Historical  Society  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  future  generations  to 
gaze  upon  with  wonder  as  they  conjure  up  an  imaginary  picture 
of  the  days  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail. 


"GRIST" 

Novelists,  playwrights,  biographers  as  a  rule  are  supposed  to 
be  in  the  knowing  and  even  more  so.  They  profess  to  know.  It 
is  their  warrant  for  writing.  The  great  novelists,  generally 
speaking,  were  mature  men  and  women,  or,  if  you  will,  their 
great  novels  were  the  products  of  their  maturity.  As  in  real  life 
they  have  and  live  by  or  according  to  their  individual  code  of 
conduct,  as  a  philosophy  of  life  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  their  con- 
victions and  principles ;  so,  in  their  writings,  which  are  so  much 
a  part  of  their  intimate  selves,  they  perforce  see,  reflect,  and 
portray  life  as  they  have  come  to  regard  it — i.  e.,  from  their  own 
particular  angle.  Nor  can  they  do  otherwise  consistently.  A 
man's  writing  reflect  his  views,  his  convictions,  his  beliefs,  his 
principles,  himself.   They  are  the  expression  of  his  personality. 
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"GRIST" 

To  judge  from  what  we  hear,  read,  discuss,  praise,  condemn 
we  are  undiscriminating,  uncritical  readers.  We  accept  too 
readily  and  for  no  particular  or  weighty  reason ;  we  dislike,  con- 
demn, denounce  in  much  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  lack 
of  good  reason.  This  is  unfortunate  or  rather  regrettable.  Many 
of  us  pick  up  and  read  a  modern  book  simply  because  it  is  at 
hand,  when  we  might  with  a  little  effort  have  a  far  better  one. 
Some  of  us  who  should  and  do  know  better  are  chary  and  even 
wary  of  certain  types  of  books, — true,  accurate,  stirring,  beau- 
tiful, either  because  of  the  effort  or  cost  of  obtaining  them,  or 
of  the  demands  that  would  be  made  upon  us  to  comprehend  them. 
We  are  becoming  the  victims  of  the  inherent  complex  of  democ- 
racy ;  for  we  are  succumbing  to  the  spirit  of  the  mob,  losing  the 
old  time  aristocratic  spirit,  namely,  the  love  of  excellence  and 
of  the  best  for  its  own  sake.  Everything  seems  to  point  that  way ; 
our  books,  our  plays,  our  magazines,  our  radio  broadcasts.  Scan 
the  books  advertised,  in  demand,  sold,  circulated,  read,  discussed, 
— surely  this  is  a  reflection  on  the  standard  of  taste  displayed  or 
tolerated  by  those  who  not  only  know  better  but  should  be  the 
first  to  raise  their  voices  in  protest. 


A  DIARY  OF  DISILLUSIONMENT 

W.  Joseph  Chladek 


"Life  could  have  been  so  beautiful.  Yes,  it  was  beautiful 
once.  Now  it  is  just  an  insanity;  it's  just  death  violently  gal- 
vanized, twitching  about  and  making  a  hellish  hullaballo  to  per- 
suade itself  that  it  really  isn't  death."  Was  this  really  I,  I 
asked  myself?  Who  was  this  person  harboring  such  devastating 
thoughts  as  these?  Could  it  be  that  I,  who  trapesed  merrily 
through  Harvard  Halls  a  few  short  months  ago  with  song  in  my 
heart  and  eagerness  in  my  soul,  had  given  way  to  this  pessim- 
istic view  of  things?    Truly  the  lights  were  burning  low. 

There  was  an  agreement  at  times  with  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  in 
his  observation  that  he  was  tired  of  all  the  rubbish  about  the 
higher  life  and  its  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  of  living  for 
ideals  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Bright  young  scientists,  cultured 
aesthetes  and  hard-headed  business  men,  we  are  all  poor  little 
human  frogs,  just  going  "pop,"  ceasing  to  be  anything  but  frag- 
ments of  an  inflated  tadpole,  decaying  fragments  at  that.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  huge  stupidity,  a  huge  disgusting  lie.  There  are 
shadows  again. 

Yet,  surely,  it  cannot  be !  Is  it  possible  that  I  with  all  life  be- 
fore me  should  brood  so  vacillatingly  over  such  weird  imagin- 
ings ?  A  few  months  ago  I  sat  in  Harvard  classrooms  and  look- 
ed happily  out  over  the  blue  of  the  river  Charles,  the  bright  reds 
and  greens  of  the  towers  of  the  new  Harvard  houses,  and  I  anti- 
cipated eagerly  the  life  I  hoped  would  unfold  itself  after  gradua- 
tion. But  six  months  have  passed,  and  on  occasion  I  have  almost 
taken  pleasure  in  the  morbid  epigram, 
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Bring  hemlock,  black  as  Cretan  cheese, 

And  mix  a  sacramental  brew; 
A  worthy  drink  for  Socrates, 

Why  not  for  you? 

What  has  happened  to  stifle  a  spirit  anxious  to  achieve,  to 
crush  an  ambition  wanting  only  opportunity  to  merit,  and  to 
poison  a  heart  which  believed  there  was  some  good  in  every- 
thing? Should  six  months  in  a  world  of  business  produce  such  a 
change?  Can  it  be  that  this  experience  is  typical  of  all  young 
men  thrust  for  the  first  time  into  an  unfriendly  and  suspicious 
world?  Vicious  personalities,  decisive  rebuffs,  scathing  en- 
counters, all  this  has  introduced  new  notes  into  the  composition. 
Certainly  the  change  in  tone  has  been  marked,  and  the  rhythm 
to  which  I  swayed  while  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  university  has 
become  so  raucous,  the  din  so  shrill  that  I  have  wondered  wheth- 
er it  was  really  real  or  just  a  terrifying  nightmare. 

To  be  sure,  I  left  my  college  halls  with  a  soul  that  trusted  all 
men  and  believed  that  at  least  a  measure  of  kindliness  graced 
the  hearts  of  those  who  professed  to  call  themselves  men.  I 
fancied  that  business  would  be  an  engaging  game  in  which  the 
rewards  for  one's  honest  efforts  would  be  speedily  recognized. 
No  doubt  this  was  optimism  to  an  unparalleled  degree,  but  after 
all  it  was  fun  anticipating  the  whirl  in  which  I  hoped  I  would 
soon  be  involved.  But  I  used  the  words  ' '  whirl ' '  and  ' '  involved ' ' 
little  realizing  what  a  sickening  whirl  it  would  be  and  how  its 
very  dizziness  would  produce  complications  in  which  I  should 
be  so  deeply  entangled  that  a  release  seems  entirely  in  the  realm 
of  the  impossible.  Drums !  My  head  is  throbbing.  My  mouth 
is  dry.  Can  it  be  that  my  throat  is  pierced,  too?  I  have  seen 
men  cutting  other  men's  throats  in  a  manner  more  ruthless  and 
with  weapons  more  certain  than  burnished  swords.  Constant 
criticism,  contempt  and  scorn  of  efforts  that  were  desperate  at- 
tempts to  please,  have  gradually  wrought  their  havoc.  Twelve- 
hour  days  and  twelve-hour  nights,  the  peace  of  them  both  broken 
by  the  fawnings  and  wiles  of  unprincipled  individuals,  have 
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clouded  a  viewpoint  once  clear  and  unsullied.  A  mind  once  calm 
and  in  repose  has  become  shaken  with  fear,  troubled  by  haunting 
voices,  soured  by  vile  experience, — with  hate! 

An  analysis  of  this  strange  turmoil  has  brought  with  it  a  clear- 
er understanding  of  things,  at  least  to  the  writer.  It  is  set  down 
here  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  other  young  men  enmeshed 
in  somewhat  the  same  circumstances  may  find  a  common  note  in 
this  strange  pandemonium. 

Sensitive  young  men  brood  much  over  the  enormities  of  the 
world.  They  ask  themselves  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the 
oppressed  failed  to  outweigh  the  oppressors,  when  the  sum  of 
misery  and  want  ever  failed  to  balance  the  sum  of  plenty  and 
ease.  Early  in  life  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  rich  and  fortu- 
nate suffer  from  disappointed  ambition  and  private  grief,  that 
the  gifted  struggle  against  poverty  and  indecision,  and  that  no 
man  by  reason  of  his  station  or  his  talents  is  proof  against  de- 
spair. But  of  late  my  eyes  have  grown  keen  for  mockery  and 
hollowness,  and  I  have  come  to  suspect  that  the  heralded  satis- 
factions of  life  may  themselves  be  delusive  and  shallow.  When  I 
see  so  many  thousands  of  men  who  to  the  external  eye  are  decid- 
edly wretched,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  ask  myself,  "Why  should 
they  live?"  From  this  question  I  have  passed  on  to  a  more  pro- 
found one,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  and  then  the  most  intimate  of 
all,  "Why  should  I  live?" 

These  are  terrible  questions  and  thoughts.  It  ma}^  seem  alarm- 
ing, pitiable,  or  merely  comic  that  youth,  usually  healthy  and  ap- 
parently happy  youth,  should  be  afflicted  with  them.  But  these 
questions  are  sincere;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  actual  and  over- 
whelming at  the  moment  that  they  are  being  felt,  They  have  not 
made  up  the  whole  of  my  mind,  nor  have  they  occupied  the  whole 
of  my  life.  They  have  not  interfered  with  intense  friendships, 
with  eager  respect  for  a  beloved  master,  or  with  the  riotous  en- 
joyment of  a  dance  or  an  escapade.  But  they  have  made  up  a 
large  part  of  my  own  life,  as  I  feel  that  they  do  of  young  men 
who  are  sensitive,  thoughtful  and  ambitious.  They  figure,  too, 
more  prominently  than  those  who  observe  them  may  suspect.    It 
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is  perhaps,  a  rather  important  phase  of  life  that  they  expose,  as 
well  to  the  intelligent  and  mentally  restless  as  to  the  emotionally 
upset,  conscious  as  they  are  of  unfolding  abilities  and  purposes, 
but  panicky  about  their  application,  for  they  stand  diffidently  be- 
fore the  world,  able  to  see  it  only  through  a  mist  of  unsought  and 
confused  feelings. 

To  the  sensitive  spirit  human  existence  seems  to  parody  itself 
continually  with  grotesque,  subconscious  distortions.  Life  look- 
ed like  a  simple  thing  once, — to  be  open,  frank,  kind  and  tolerant ; 
it  seems  incredible  now  that  men  should  spend  their  days  in 
tracking  and  baiting  society's  victims.  Man's  cruelty  to  man  is 
life's  most  tragic  fact.  Nor  is  it  any  credit  to  him  to  lose  the 
sense  of  life's  general  wrongs.  True,  not  all  men  can  be  in- 
censed against  them  all  the  time;  were  this  so,  the  business  of 
life  would  never  get  done,  and  no  one's  household  would  be  in 
order.  But  while  the  sense  of  the  world's  vast  chaos  must  some- 
times be  in  abeyance,  it  should  never  die,  it  should  never  sleep. 
Yet  I  see  it  sleeping  or  dead  on  every  side;  rarely  do  I  see  it 
vigilant  and  keen.  "We  see  the  torpor  and  callousness  of  the 
great  unleavened  mass  of  society  supporting  the  shrill  self-in- 
terest of  the  demagogue  and  thrusting  its  dull  contemptuous 
weight  against  the  forward  movement  of  intelligence  and  com- 
passion. 

There  are  disasters  both  of  public  and  private  fortune  which 
make  us  wonder  how  the  human  race  can  endure.  There  are  lives 
which  we  seem  able  to  dismiss  only  with  such  words  as  those  pro- 
nounced above  the  dying  Lear : 

Vex  not  his  ghost!    0!  let  him  pass;  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

There  are  wrongs  so  final  and  so  vast  that  they  call  up  in  all 
its  force  the  question  of  whether  life  is  justifiable,  and  presuma- 
bly leave  us  without  an  answer.  Such  wrongs  seem  to  exist  in 
the  social  injustices  now  consequent  on  the  present  state  of 
things. 
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But  reconciliation  with  the  world  must  take  place  by  sonic 
means  or  other,  if  the  majority  of  men  are  to  preserve  their 
sanity.  There  is  no  alternative.  In  a  wide  view  of  the  miseries 
of  the  earth,  a  large  part  is  true  and  valuable ;  but  some  portion 
is  deceptive.  The  thing  that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be, 
and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  It  is  impossible  for 
one  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  classics  to  feel  the  uniqueness  of 
his  despair.  Through  all  the  milleniums  and  cataclysms  of  his- 
tory the  human  heart  remains  astoundingly  the  same.  The  joys 
and  griefs,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Aristophanes'  Athenians  arc 
ours  today.  For  the  classical  student  learns  inevitably  to  see 
human  nature  and  human  life  in  broad  outline,  as  a  fairly  in- 
variable constant.  It  is  by  means  such  as  these  that  I  have 
schooled  myself  to  accept  life  as  it  is. 

The  step  that  confronts  youth  is  the  step  into  experience.  If 
some  illumination  could  be  shed  on  this  crucial  transition,  per- 
haps it  would  be  possible  to  show  why  so  many  who  began  in 
rebellion  against  the  world  have  ended,  even  if  a  little  sadly,  on 
good  terms  with  it;  and  why  so  many  who  began  wondering  how 
the  wrongs  of  existence  could  be  tolerated  have  ended  by  popu- 
lating further  the  society  from  which  these  wrongs  are  insepera- 
ble.     Life  has  always  been  real  and  it  likewise  is  difficult. 

It  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. 

Here  again  is  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  depth  of  pain  that  awes 
us.  Before  the  mystery  of  suffering,  however,  protest  is  si- 
lenced. When  Mr.  Huxley  tells  us  that  life  is  a  trivial  mystery 
with  no  meaning,  he  who  has  really  lived  should  be  able  to  smile. 
Whover  finds  pain  trivial,  whoever  lightly  despises  life,  is  still 
living  on  the  surface.  He  has  not  yet  had  "The  great  initiation 
which  alone  entitles  him  to  touch  upon  great  themes." 

None  can  usurp  this  height 

But  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  flic  world 

J  re  misery,  and  will  not  let  them  rest. 
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Modern  life  does  not  furnish  a  soft  berth  to  the  weak  of  will. 
Undoubtedly  man  in  the  past  had  to  bear  discomforts  far  be- 
yond any  known  today,  but  the  impatient  enduring  of  misery  has 
never  ranked  high  among  those  qualities  which  make  us  men. 
Life  today  demands  not  less  effort  than  it  once  did,  but  more. 
And  though  for  the  moment  the  ability  to  laugh  appears  to  be 
in  imminent  peril,  it,  too,  must  be  restored  to  its  old  stature. 
For  this  prowess  is  the  most  vital  preservative  there  is  against 
losing  the  true  perspective.  Without  a  sense  of  humor  one  must 
keep  hands  off  the  universe  unless  one  is  prepared  to  be  oneself 
an  unconscious  addition  to  the  sum  of  the  ridiculous. 

The  enfeeblement  of  the  spirit  after  a  bitter  experience  of 
some  six  months  should  not  be  allowed  to  crush  the  "will  to  rise 
again."  At  the  moment  I  look  to  the  spirit  of  gay  adventure 
which  leads  me  to  put  all  that  has  passed  behind  me  and  risk  all 
on  a  future  I  know  little  about.  Surely  there  is  or  can  be  ad- 
venture in  that.  And  to  give  me  more  courage  to  go  on  is  a  deep- 
ening conviction  that  we  are,  in  practical  fact,  our  brother's  keep- 
er, and  that  if  happiness  is  to  be  realized  the  focus  must  be 
shifted  from  ourselves  to  another. 

Finding  it  miserable  not  to  be  a  king,  let  me  be  a  king  dethron- 
ed. The  consciousness  of  my  misery,  may  it  be  the  seal  of  my 
ambition.  May  my  bewildered  unhappiness  be  a  sign  of  my 
preference  for  the  best  and  my  will  to  seek  it.  And  lest  the  pains 
of  the  past  deceive  me  into  thinking  that  all  life  is  dark,  this  one 
more  petition  I  add  to  my  Litany:  "From  swift  and  shallow 
generalization,  dear  Lord,  deliver  me!" 


THE  DECLINE  OF  NATURALISTIC  REALISM 

Robert  Randall  Evans 


He  that  sups  with  the  devil  needs  a  long  spoon.  The  realists, 
Avhether  they  have  been  passing  the  years  in  scrutinizing  the 
multitudes  of  "boobs"  a  la  Mencken,  or  as  harbingers  of  woe  in 
company  with  Dreiser  and  Dos  Passos,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  they  are  a  trifle  short.  They  have  doubtless  been  led  astray 
by  appearances  or  by  a  mode  of  cogitation  which  though  far 
from  new,  has  been  increasingly  fashionable  since  the  Renais- 
sance. With  their  abandonment  of  the  standards  of  religious  or 
humanistic  realism,  they,  as  was  inevitable,  devolved  into  purely 
naturalistic  realism.  To  them  the  chemist  has  become  the  arbiter 
of  morals  and  the  biologist  the  judge  of  aesthetics.  By  closing 
their  eyes  to  the  specifically  human  factor  in  the  life  which  they 
depicted  the  realists  belied  their  name ;  by  applying  literally  and 
slavishly  the  Schopenhauerean  doctrine  that  "the  lot  of  no  man 
is  to  be  envied,"  they  produced  a  literature  that  must  rank,  so 
far  as  essential  truth  and  beauty  are  concerned,  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Moloch. 

The  scientists  made  the  realists  what  they  are.  Had  not 
science  imposed  upon  itself  the  bonds  that  straighten  it,  it  might 
yet  have  been  struggling  in  the  mire.  It  sought  to  become  ob- 
jective. It  refused  to  believe  until  it  had  seen.  None  will  deny 
that  the  method  of  induction  in  research  is  the  only  reliable 
course  for  the  scientist  even  though  its  application  to  literature 
is  problematical.  If  realization  of  scientific  pursuits  accom- 
plished nothing  more  than  the  extinction  of  the  horrific  vocabu- 
lary of  alchemy,  it  accomplished  much  and  we  are  grateful.    But 
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science,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  in  cutting  itself  off  from  specu- 
lation on  things  that  do  not  admit  of  measurement,  thereby  pro- 
claiming the  narrow  confines  of  its  own  experience,  should  quit 
the  field  of  human  life  apart  from  sensible  existence.  A  geologist 
writes,  "We  of  the  laboratories  live  in  a  world  which  for  us  is 
essentially  dark,  and  which  we  try  to  illumine  here  and  there 
with  a  thin  ray  of  light."  But  he  continues,  "I  am  fond  of  my- 
self, and  I  wish  that  my  ego  as  well  as  my  bones  might  have  a 
future.  But  nowhere  in  science  can  I  find  consolation."  It  is 
only  fail-  to  mention  that  more  than  one  scientist  stated  that  his 
thin  rays  of  light  are  not  of  a  nature  to  reveal  any  other  than  a 
physical  universe.  It  was  from  the  narrower  scientific  point  of 
view  that  the  literary  realists  began  to  envision  the  world  and 
pronounce  judgment.  Ascribing  even  what  are  called  the  higher 
activities  of  human  beings  to  some  obscure  chemical  union,  it 
was  not  long  before  they  sank  to  the  level  of  enduring  pain  for 
pain's  sake.  Professor  Sperry  traces  a  similar  progression  from 
the  discipline  of  the  body  practiced  by  the  early  Christians  to 
the  malpractices  of  the  ascetics  who  subdued  their  flesh  by  mu- 
tilation. 

Not  content  with  pessimism  concerning  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  men,  the  realists  began  to  embroider  Schopenhauer's  state- 
ment that  pleasure  is  never  so  enjoyable  as  one  had  anticipated, 
and  pain  is  always  much  worse.  They  were  opposed  by  a  scat- 
tered handful  of  romanticists  who  immured  themselves  in  ivory 
towers  or  invented  Poicitemes  and  Never-never  lands  in  which 
to  dwell.  For,  as  James  Branch  Cabell  has  said,  if  man  once 
glimpsed  his  true  situation  in  the  universe  he  would  be  driven 
mad.  The  romanticists  left  the  field  in  the  hands  of  their  op- 
ponents almost  without  a  struggle,  and  though  they  did  not  go 
under  the  yoke,  they  saved  themselves  only  by  inglorious  retreat. 
While  the  extreme  romanticist  never  pictured  man  as  dwelling 
anywhere  but  on  ridiculously  roseate  peaks,  the  realist  and  more 
intelligent  romanticist  actually  concurred  in  placing  him  in  sun- 
less valleys.  Bealism  no  less  than  romanticism  developed  into 
a  method  that  permitted  wide  divergence  from  universal  truth. 
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The  realist  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  making'  some  sort 
of  pattern  of  life.  Selection  of  incident,  one  of  the  novelist's 
tricks  of  the  trade,  served  his  purpose  and  enabled  him  to  prove 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  life  is  dull,  brutal  and  meaningless. 
No  one  will  deny  the  novelist  his  privilege  of  selecting  the  de- 
tails of  his  story ;  only  by  winnowing  may  he  produce  a  book  that 
is  either  understandable  or  interesting,  but  he  should  be  bound 
by  some  law  of  common  decency  to  make  an  intelligent  selection. 
It  is  difficult  to  accept  unrelieved  abnormalities  as  the  usual  and 
accepted  things  in  life.  In  the  case  of  a  book  like  James  Hune- 
ker's  paraphrase  of  Petronius's  Satyvicon,  wherein  a  mono- 
maniac disports  himself  among  characters  as  grotesque  as  him- 
self, the  task  of  believing  is  frankly  impossible.  Abnormalities, 
sordidness,  and  death  are  parts  of  the  pattern  of  life  and  we 
recognize  them  as  such,  but  when  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  whole  pattern,  and  then  on  the  basis  of  our  assum- 
ed acquiesence  are  told  that  only  on  the  firm  foundations  of  un- 
yielding despair  can  we  build  our  lives  intelligently,  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  something  has  gone  amiss.  Happiness,  after  all, 
exists  in  about  equal  proportion  to  unhappiness  and  neither  are 
often  well  described  as  bliss  or  tragedy.  Men  have  never  experi- 
enced the  felicity  of  ' '  day  added  unto  day, ' '  but  at  the  same  time 
they  have  never  been  in  hell  either.  Truth,  as  has  been  observed, 
lies  somewhere  about  the  middle. 

Because  the  realists  have  abandoned  all  but  the  most  earthly 
realism,  they  err  also  in  failing  to  distinguish  inherent  and  acci- 
dental evils.  The  police  courts  and  newspapers  deal  with  the 
stuff  realistic  novels  are  made  of,  but  their  most  devastating 
effects,  perhaps,  the  realists  attain  by  financial  crisis.  Money 
as  the  root  of  all  evil  has  furnished  material  for  as  many  novels 
as  war.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  poverty  has  warped  and  twist- 
ed lives,  or  that  it  is  anything  but  agreeable  or  pleasant  to  be 
without  funds.  In  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  half  its  internecine 
wars  were  fought  for  treasure;  while  the  Roman  government 
was  a  paradise  for  the  ancient  ward-heelers.  In  literature  even 
Iago  became  lyrical  when  he  enjoined  Roderigo  to  put  money  in 
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his  purse.  But  in  writing  of  finances  the  realists  again  became 
so  intent  on  their  subject  that  they  often  failed  to  see  its  true 
significance.  The  loss  of  money  has  led  to  misery,  social  mis- 
demeanors, and  suicide,  but  it  does  not  always  do  so ;  above  all, 
money  or  the  loss  of  it  cannot  be  considered  vital  to  the  essen- 
tial humanity  of  a  man. 

There  is  a  difference  between  money  and  the  universal  rule 
that  men  must  work  in  order  to  eat.  To  regard  money  as  the 
concrete  manifestation  of  that  rale  is  equal  to  saying  that  the  ox- 
cart is  the  essence  of  speed.  Money  happens  to  be  the  arbitrary 
gauge  of  labor.  If  our  unhappy  ancestors  had  not  persisted  in 
regarding  wealth  as  valuable  in  itself,  perhaps  we  would  have 
been  spared  wars  and  murders  as  well  as  financially  depressed 
heroes  and  heroines.  No  one  quarrels  with  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  labor.  The  realists  have  discovered  that  a  man's  work 
is  not  a  harrowing  theme  except  in  rare  instances.  Money  is  an 
ogre  that  can  start  realist  and  ordinary  mortal  alike  from  sleep ; 
but  it  is  a  symbol,  not  an  essential,  and  it  is  not  necessarily  im- 
mortal. Some  nations  once  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
perform  obscene  rites  before  idols,  and  that  the  most  vigorous 
way  of  expressing  personality  was  to  build  pyramids  of  human 
skulls.  While  fortunately  they  discontinued  these  practices  be- 
fore the  first  realist  was  born,  it  is  comforting  to  think  that  a 
revision  of  our  financial  system  would  make  the  affairs  of  Philip 
Carey,  Earnest  Pontifex  and  the  other  deflated  heroes  equally 
obsolete. 

The  desire  for  power  beyond  reasonable  limits  is  the  theme 
of  another  class  of  realists.  The  glutton  for  power  who  has  the 
ability  to  attain  it  has  appeared  a  few  times  in  actual  history 
and  many  times  in  realistic  fiction.  In  a  more  ordered  society 
than  we  now  enjoy  one  suspects  that  he  would  be  sent  to  the 
psychiatrist  along  with  the  man  who  hears  bells  when  there  are 
no  bells.  The  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  society  on  the 
part  of  some  individuals  is  a  reprehensible,  actual  fact;  but  it, 
too,  is  a  condition  that  may  be  remedied,  not  one  to  justfy  lay- 
ing firm  foundations  of  despair. 
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Without  stressing  the  doctrine  of  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature  too  insistently,  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  the  realists  have 
without  due  reason  assumed  or  taken  for  granted  the  worse  as- 
pect of  humanity;  and  if  they  erected  a  philosophy  of  life  on 
their  conclusions,  then  they  will  come  to  know  that  the  structure 
is  as  jim-crack  as  some  others  that  grace  our  civilization.  Many 
of  the  difficulties  that  even  we  encounter  in  actual  living  are  sim- 
ply the  results  of  our  own  stupidity,  not  the  manifestations  of 
an  inexorable  fate.  We  can  do  more  than  hope  that  poverty  and 
disease  and  ignorance  will  one  day  be  mitigated ;  we  are  assured 
that  the  reactionary  who  struggles  for  their  continued  existence 
fights  the  stars  in  their  courses.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  having 
wasted  time  therefore  that  we  turn  from  the  novels  of  a  defeatist 
like  W.  Somerset  Maugham.  Maugham  portrays  a  humanity 
with  the  human  element  left  out.  The  ingredients  that  chemists 
and  psychoanalysts  have  measured  are  there,  but  for  the  essen- 
tially human  element  we  search  in  vain.  We  do  not  beg  the  ques- 
tion when  we  ask  the  novelist  to  take  into  account  the  factor  that 
distinguished  human  beings  from  mere  animals.  We  place  no 
limits  to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  show  us  the  quality  that 
sets  us  apart  from  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom.  There 
are  a  hundred  theories,  and  if  none  of  them  will  bear  the  test  of 
scientific  scrutiny,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  of  the  nat- 
uralistic theories;  even  the  psychologist  who  maintains  that  all 
differences  are  of  quantity  and  not  of  kind  cannot  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  highest  sentient  and  the  lowest  rational  animals 
with  any  scientific  demonstration.  We  are  not  protesting  be- 
cause we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  being  descendants  of  fish,  or 
cousins  of  ring-tailed  monkeys.  We  are  simply  conscious  of  a 
fact  that  the  novelist  ignores  at  his  own  peril. 

In  Of  Human  Bondage  Maugham  agrees  with  his  chief  char- 
acter that  life  is  a  pattern,  intricate,  beautiful  perhaps,  but  that 
it  has  no  meaning.  Philip  Carey,  a  milder  Manfred,  acceding 
to  the  dictum  that  might  is  right,  abandons  the  doctrine  of  free 
will  after  the  usual  struggle;  he  labors,  lives,  and  loves.  His 
pattern  is  at  least  intricate.     Carey  is  the  typical  futilitarian 
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hero.  In  him  the  sublety  of  the  dual  nature  of  human  beings  is 
submerged  in  drab  animalism.  He  moves  with  a  precision  too 
clock-like  from  one  wallow  to  another  to  be  altogether  convinc- 
ing. Even  his  pleasures  are  too  obviously  the  product  of  "ob- 
scure chemisms"  to  be  real.  Actions  contrary  to  almost  any  we 
expect  of  human  beings  remind  us  constantly  that  the  writer  is 
exercising  his  perogative  of  selection.  Whether  Maugham's  lim- 
its are  Carey's  does  not  divert  us  from  the  conclusion  that  Maug- 
ham has  an  axe  to  grind.  His  guilt  as  a  writer  who  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  a  literary  fashion  is  sufficiently  proved  in  The 
Moon  and  Sixpence,  a  novel  that  appeared  four  years  later  than 
Of  Human  Bondage.  Taking  the  theme  that  a  true  artist  is  driv- 
en by  his  art  to  sacrifice  everything  else,  a  situation  popular 
among  book  geniuses,  but  not  necessarily  applicable  in  actual 
life,  Maugham  amplifies  the  choruses  of  despair  that  he  did  not 
find  space  for  in  Of  Human  Bondage. 

Maugham's  realism,  fairly  typical  of  its  class,  results  in  a 
savage  denunciation  of  life;  in  writers  of  less  genius,  it  works 
out  in  stoicism  and  futilitarianism.  The  professional  reformers 
alone,  perhaps,  dream  of  a  perfect  world,  but  even  those  of  us 
who  are  aware  of  serious  discomforts  are  not  willing  to  recog- 
nize life  as  wholly  bad  or  even  unbearably  painful.  The  little 
advances  men  have  bought  with  blood  and  sweat  do  not  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  worth  while,  any  more  than  they 
point  to  a  final  goal  of  porcine  contentment,  a  golden  age  when 
handouts  will  grow  on  bushes  and  beautifully  attired  men  and 
women  will  abstain  conscientiously  from  tobacco  and  strong 
liquor.  They  forecast  rather  an  ever  increasing  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  realistic  movement  did  not  linger  too  long  on  the  theme 
of  despair.  In  Ernest  Hemingway  appeared  the  inevitable  case- 
hardened  writer  who  took  his  background  for  granted,  who  in- 
stead of  wailing  for  the  world's  wrong  made  the  most  of  his 
material.  His  The  Sun  Also  Rises  is  described  by  Alfred  Kreym- 
borg  as  the  saga  of  the  hard-boiled  movement.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  his  syntax  is  clearer  and  that  the  task  of  shocking  read- 
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ers  appears  to  be  indefinitely  harder  than  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Hemingway  has  been  well  described  as  the  spiritual  bed- 
fellow of  Lord  Byron.  Hemingway  may  not  be  an  admitted 
rebel,  but  an  occasional  reflection  of  his  vividly  recalls  Cain. 
"Now  Catherine  would  die,"  he  says  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms. 
"That  was  what  you  did.  You  died.  You  did  not  know  what  it 
was  about.  You  never  had  time  to  learn.  They  threw  you  in 
and  told  you  the  rules  and  the  first  time  they  caught  you  off  base 
they  killed  you. ' '  This  Byronic  stuff  is  followed  by  the  Byronic 
froth  of  being  merry  in  a  pagan  sense,  so  frowned  upon  by  the 
Hebrew  fathers  and  the  English  public.  Hemingway,  says  an 
admiring  critic,  ' '  reminds  us  of  Dickens  in  the  amount  of  creat- 
ure-comfort, food,  liquor,  warmth,  sleep,  which  he  apportions 
and  distributes  among  his  characters.  He  not  only  tells  what 
they  eat  but  also  how  it  is  cooked ;  and  again  the  simple  satisfac- 
tion of  hunger  is  accentuated  by  connoisseurship. " 

The  mountains  labor  and  a  Hemingway  is  born.  Despite  his 
simple  and  vivid  prose,  Hemingway  has  shot  the  bolt  of  the  real- 
ists. In  him  realism  has  reached  its  high  point  and  must  recede. 
The  theses  of  despair  and  brutal  indifference  are  exhausted  and 
the  multiplying  of  rape,  murder,  arson,  eating  and  drinking  in 
novels  will  scarcely  revive  them. 

The  realists  who  have  expended  their  powers  in  literary  sleuth- 
ing, in  recording  the  countless,  often  trivial  details  of  living,  and 
who  have  persisted  in  denying  the  more  fundamental  facts  of 
human  existence  have  carved  but  a  doubtful  niche  for  themselves. 
The  fatalists  of  the  type  of  Theodore  Dreiser,  who  are  rather 
more  than  collectors  of  facts,  are  threatened  nevertheless  with 
loss  of  appeal.  They  had  their  little  day  and  perhaps  served  a 
purpose.  It  is  said  that  professors  of  sociology  may  find  the 
novels  of  rural  life  more  accurate  than  their  textbooks.  But  these 
novels  have  sacrificed  the  quality  that  would  make  them  timeless 
by  discounting  the  only  stable  element  in  a  constantly  changing 
world.  Agricultural  realism,  too,  is  having  its  little  day  just  as 
the  small  souls  of  country  towns  have  had  theirs.  The  greed  and 
uncouthness  of  almost  every  character  introduced  is  a  matter  of 
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record,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  the  composite  picture  that  can  be 
called  human.  Eealists  are  not  likely  to  give  it  to  us.  The  sculp- 
tor who  works  in  mud  does  not  produce  a  marble  statue,  not  even 
by  a  miracle,  and  they  are  very  rare. 
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Keal  men  are  admittedly  so  rare  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  may  either  grant  or  transmit  the  truth  of  the  state- 
men,  that  if  it  does  not  take  time  to  make  a  man,  it  assuredly 
takes  a  goodly  number  of  years  to  age,  ripen,  or  mature  him.  We 
are  not  even  remotely  referring  to  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
generation  of  college  men,  as  voiced  by  Dean  Christian  Gauss 
on  the  question  of  just  what  is  wrong  with  the  world,  nor  do  we 
endorse  the  statement  that  our  evil  day  is  due  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  too  many  old  women  of  both  sexes.  Man  for  the  most 
part  grows  wise  only  through  experience,  that  is,  wisdom  is  the 
fruit  of  experience  through  years  and  years.  The  facts  of  life 
are  distilled  only  by  time  into  the  broad  general  truths  that  are 
woven  eventually  into  the  fabric  that  is  a  man's  philosophy  of 
life.  Knowledge  of  life,  of  what  leads  to  what  and  why,  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  of  human  nature,  and  character,  of  the 
sane  way  of  looking  at  life,  call  it  worldly  and  human  wisdom, 
most  people  have  in  varying  degrees  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
formulated  and  is  a  conscious  possession. 
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TO  WHAT  ULTIMATE  PURPOSE 

Vincent  Campbell 


"Study  Abroad,"  written  in  collaboration  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "Olaf  Axelgaard"  appeared  in  Harper's  for  November 
last.  It  is  an  illuminating  expose'  of  the  worthlessness  of  much 
of  the  study  done  by  American  graduate  students  in  Europe. 
We  must  add  that  the  Rhoades  scholars  are  specifically  exempt- 
ed from  consideration.  The  charge  is  made  that  American  stu- 
dents, unfitted  by  training  and  temperament  to  do  effective  work 
there,  are  awarded  scholarships;  that  the  foundations  or  uni- 
versities sending  them  are  interested  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
student  be  enrolled  under  the  direction  of  a  celebrity;  that  the 
graduate  students  who  receive  any  benefit  from  this  European 
junketing  are  decidedly  in  the  minority.  Anyone  interested  from 
a  realistic  viewpoint  in  the  study-in-Europe  racket,  illustrated 
by  the  citation  of  actual,  if  slightly  camouflaged,  incidents,  will 
be  enlightened  and  more  than  repaid  if  he  will  dig  that  issue  of 
Harper's  out  of  the  library  files. 

The  snapper  on  this  article  comes  not  in  the  body  of  the  maga- 
zine, but  in  the  "Personal  and  Otherwise"  column,  a  department 
devoted  mainly  to  editorial  discussion  of  the  authors  represent- 
ed in  the  current  issue.  Concerning  "Study  Abroad"  we  find 
this: 

"  'Study  Abroad'  is  essentially  an  inquiry  into  one  aspect 
of  academic  corruption  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
much  so-called  research  takes  place  in  Europe  cannot  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  at  home.  Americans 
have  hoped  for  so  much  from  their  educational  institutions, 
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have  trusted  in  them  so  long,  that  is  seems  a  bitter  thing  to 
have  to  employ  the  word  corruption.     But  the  past  three 
years  have  seen  all  of  our  institutions  subjected  to  an  in- 
creasingly critical  scrutiny,  and  education  could  not  hope  to 
come  off  scot-free.     It  begins  to  appear  that  if  unceasing 
vigilance  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  honest  government, 
such  vigilance  is  quite  as  necessary  if  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  to  remain  fearless,  vigorous,  able,  and  honest." 
Those  are  hard  words,  indeed,  but,  if  I  interpret  them  aright, 
more  is  hinted  at  than  is  actually  put  on  record.    "One  aspect 
of  academic  corruption. ' '    What,  we  would  like  to  know,  are  the 
other  aspects?    What  is  the  extent,  what  the  raminfications  of 
this  academic  corruption1?     Corruption,  as  the  editor  notes,  is 
not  a  word  frequently  linked  with  "academic"  and  the  connota- 
tion is  not  pleasant:  "loss  of  integrity,  a  question  of  validity,  a 
decay  of  honor;"  these  are  the  sort  of  specific  charges  against 
the  educational  system  bound  up  in  the  phrase  academic  corrup- 
tion. 

Are  the  charges  justified?  Harper's  to  date  has  not  carried 
the  matter  further.  It  is  a  tremendous  subject,  no  less  than  an 
indictment  of  one  of  America's  holy  of  holies.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  a  magazine  article,  and  an  adequate  treatment 
is  reserved  for  the  investigators  of  the  future,  on  the  principle 
that  a  man  swimming  a  river  is  not  in  a  good  position  to  plot 
its  course.  There  is  little  excuse  however  for  not  surveying  the 
immediate  scene,  recording  impressions,  attempting  to  discover 
evidences  of  the  hidden  forces  sweeping  us  along.  If  I  can  take 
up  one  thread  where  Harper's  leaves  off,  can  add  my  evaluation 
of  the  small  facet  available  to  me  of  this  thing  called  graduate 
work,  it  should  be  of  some  value  as  data  for  the  use  of  future 
investigators,  although  not  necessarily  valid  as  the  basis  of  con- 
temporary judgment  or  theory. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  a  College  of  Arts,  and  am  now  taking 
graduate  work  in  English  at  one  of  the  larger  universities  in  the 
country,  one  especially  noted  for  its  graduate  departments.  I 
do  not  presume  to  speak  with  knowledge  about  more  than  my 
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own  department,  nor  about  conditions  in  other  schools;  but  dis- 
cussions with  men  in  other  departments  here  and  the  high  re- 
pute of  this  university  in  academic  circles  make  me  fairly  sure 
that  my  environment  is  not  exceptional. 

I  may  say  that  I  subscribe  to  Harper's  indictment  to  this  ex- 
tent :  I  believe  that  the  primary  purpose  of  graduate  work  has 
been  neglected  and  that  our  educational  system,  at  least  in  the 
graduate  departments  of  our  universities,  has  made  what  was 
intended  as  a  means  to  an  end,  an  end  in  itself.  Where,  a  gen- 
eration ago,  only  those  students  interested  in  special  research 
took  work  beyond  the  A.  B.  degree  (the  secretary  of  my  depart- 
ment is  authority  for  this),  today  it  is  demanded  of  all  universi- 
ty professors  and  of  many  high  school  teachers  that  they  have  an 
M.  A.,  if  not  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  The  university  machinery  set  up 
many  years  ago  to  train  graduate  research  workers  has  been 
converted  today  into  a  factory  for  the  mass  production  of  teach- 
ers of  freshman  rhetoric,  high  school  biology,  or  any  routine  sub- 
ject you  care  to  think  of. 

Cast  an  eye  over  the  faculty  list  of  any  prominent  university. 
There  you  will  frequently  find  the  older  men  with  only  on  A.  B., 
or  perhaps  an  A.  M.,  yet  these  men  are  the  ones  who  are  renown- 
ed for  the  inspirational  character  of  their  lectures.  They  are 
the  real  teachers,  the  men  who  stimulate  in  the  students  that 
eagerness  to  learn  which  is  invaluable  in  education.  But  this 
sort  of  man  is  rapidly  being  retired  and  his  actual  place  is  being 
filled  very  infrequently;  today  the  universities  hire  a  professor 
not  because  of  his  ability  to  inspire  a  desire  to  learn,  not  be- 
cause of  a  quickening  enthusiasm  for  cultural  values,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a  degree  or  two  tacked  onto  his  name.  The  prem- 
ium is  placed  not  on  fitness  for  teaching  but  on  the  amount  of 
graduate  work  done, — and  where,  for  an  A.  M.,  from  Columbia 
is  worth  far  more  to  the  prestige  of  the  school  than  the  same 
degree  from  North  Dakota.  Scarcely  anyone  believes  that  an 
average  college  or  first  class  high  school  would  dare  to  employ 
a  professor  with  only  an  A.  B.?  Standardizing  agencies  would 
proceed  to  throw  fits  at  the  very  notion. 
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I  am  not  however  concerned  with  trying  to  show  the  forms  into 
which  graduate  work  has  solidified.  The  thing  that  interests  me 
is  the  effect  on  the  student  of  this  prostitution  of  educational 
means  as  a  desirable  end  in  itself,  and,  incidentally,  why  this 
thing  has  come  to  what  it  is.  You  will  find,  if  you  care  to  inves- 
tigate a  little,  that  the  honest  and  competent  men  on  the  faculty 
of  every  large  university  will  admit  that  graduate  work  has  de- 
veloped a  new  purpose  in  the  last  quarter  century,  yet  the  pro- 
grams of  work  in  the  graduate  departments  are  substantially 
unchanged  over  the  same  period.  Without  trying  to  pile  up  a 
body  of  proof,  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  the  situation  as  it 
presents  itself  to  me:  (1)  Any  person  intending  to  teach  in  a 
first  rate  high  school  or  any  sort  of  university  must  take  an 
M.  A. ;  a  Ph.  D.  is  preferable.  (2)  The  graduate  schools  are 
swamped  by  a  horde  of  men  and  women  seeking  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement and  as  a  result  the  graduate  work  done  today  is  of 
slight  value,  in  most  instances,  either  to  the  student  or  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  (3)  The  graduate  schools  are  still 
ostensibly  training  students  to  do  research  work,  when  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  students  has  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  do 
genuine  research. 

As  to  the  first  proposition  it  is  so  patent  that  I  shall  not  delay 
by  adducing  proof.  If  you  doubt  it  step  out  and  try  to  get  a 
fairly  good  teaching  position  with  your  A.  B.  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  touch  briefly  upon  the 
tendencies  working  to  bring  this  situation  about.  First,  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  higher  education  during  the  last  genera- 
tion has  created  an  enormous  demand  for  qualified  teachers.  In 
the  natural  course  of  such  an  unexpected  growth,  many  incom- 
petents were  utilized  in  teaching  positions,  thereby  causing  a 
general  distrust  of  anyone  not  sufficiently  trained.  To  protect 
the  schools  from  this  sort  of  teacher  and  to  ' '  raise  the  standards 
of  education"  it  became  the  vogue  for  the  universities  and  high 
schools  to  associate  in  some  such  organization  as  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association.  One  function  of  these  organizations  is  to  try 
to  determine  who  is  competent  to  teach  a  certain  subject  to  a  cer- 
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tain  class  of  students.  Obviously  the  associations  were  unable 
to  interview  each  applicant  and  make  a  just  estimate  oi'  his 
ability  or  likelihood  of  success,  so  an  expedient  was  adopted  that 
all  must  have  degrees  from  recognized  schools.  It  was  a  con- 
venient method  of  eliminating  a  majority  of  the  unqualified  and 
it  was  so  employed.  No  consideration  was  given  to  the  question 
whether  or  not  graduate  training  made  a  student  a  better  teach- 
er. The  general  formula  evolved  from  the  basic  idea  was :  Twice 
as  much  training  makes  twice  as  good  a  teacher. 

Another  factor  soon  entered  the  picture.  The  men  who  had 
Ph.  D.  degrees  were  theoretically  better  qualified  to  teach  than 
those  with  only  an  M.  A. ;  they  had  invested  more  time  and 
money  in  obtaining  their  training  and  they  were  supposedly 
better  because  there  were  fewer  of  them.  They  obtained  the 
more  desirable  positions,  advanced  more  quickly  to  be  heads  of 
departments,  and  were  able  to  command  higher  salaries.  The 
comic-strip  absent  minded  professor,  interested  only  in  his  spe- 
cial field  and  helpless  out  in  the  world,  is  pretty  nearly  extinct, 
though  I  understand  he  once  existed  in  numbers.  The  modern 
college  professor  (let's  call  him  Smith)  is  business  man  enough 
to  be  aware  of  the  few  hundred  dollars  difference  between  his 
salary  and  that  of  Jones,  who  cannot  touch  Smith  in  ability,  but 
has  a  higher  degree.  Smith  takes  a  year  or  two  off,  does  some 
work  that  may  be  of  little  interest  or  value  to  himself  or  to  any- 
one else,  and  comes  back  to  his  school  at  a  higher  salary.  Does 
this  sort  of  training  increase  Smith's  ability  as  a  teacher  so  far 
as  the  students  under  his  influence  are  concerned!  Not  once  in 
a  dozen  cases. 

The  second  point  in  my  summary  calls  for  a  little  elaboration. 
Once  upon  a  time  graduate  classes  were  small.  I  understand  that 
twenty  years  ago  at  this  school  the  ratio  of  professors  to  stu- 
dents was  approximately  1  to  8  in  the  graduate  departments,  but 
"those  days  are  gone  forever."  Most  of  the  courses  today  are 
strictly  lecture  courses  and  there  is  no  chance  for  that  intimate 
discussion  between  professor  and  a  small  group  of  earnest  stu- 
dents which  I  naively  expected  to  find  in  graduate  work.    1  have 
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been  in  a  class  of  over  a  hundred  students ;  how  could  the  pro- 
fessor adequately  judge  our  four  critical  papers'?  (He  dis- 
pensed with  the  final  examination!)  The  smallest  class  I  have 
been  in  was  made  up  of  twenty-one  persons ;  it  had  been  adver- 
tised as  limited  to  eighteen.  This  department  is  turning  out  now 
more  than  a  hundred  Masters  of  Arts  annually  and  about  ten 
doctors  of  Philosophy,  figures  pointing  to  the  evidence  neces- 
sary to  substantiate  my  statement  that  the  facilities  of  the  gradu- 
ae  schools  are  over-taxed. 

The  Harper's  article  cites  an  amusing  case  which  I  am  going 
to  pass  along  as  illustrative  of  the  inanities  to  which  graduate 
work  can  descend.  A  student  actually  secured  his  Ph.  D.  for 
solemnly  investigating  this  problem :  When  a  hen  lays  an  egg, 
does  the  small  end  or  the  large  end  come  out  first?  Answer:  It 
is  impossible  to  say;  sometimes  it  is  one,  sometimes  the  other. 
Another  case  I  have  at  first  hand  is  almost  as  good.  In  a  certain 
school  a  man  with  plenty  of  time  and  money  has  been  investigat- 
the  grease  glands  of  cockroaches  for  ten  years  and  apparently 
is  set  for  life.  You  can  find  more  evidence  of  this  sort  of  thing 
by  reading  the  published  lists  of  thesis  titles  put  out  annually  by 
graduate  schools.  I  am  not  decrying  research  work ;  on  the  con- 
trary, real  research  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  advance,  cultural 
or  material,  and  the  departments  of  graduate  work  in  the  uni- 
versities are  doing  valuable  work  in  practically  every  field.  That 
a  lot  of  nonsense  and  futility  is  allowed  to  slip  in  no  one  can  deny, 
and  any  university  which  succeeds  in  keeping  it  out  is  perform- 
ing a  miracle. 

My  third  point  may  read  like  an  indictment  of  the  conduct  of 
the  graduate  departments,  but  this  is  not  my  purpose.  We  know 
that  the  idea  of  graduate  work  evolved  slowly  to  fit  a  definite  de- 
mand in  the  scheme  of  education.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
a  reform  in  its  objectives  merely  because  conditions  have  forced 
a  large  number  of  students  to  fight  for  a  chance  at  it.  The  school 
I  now  attend  has  rigorous  entrance  examinations  for  graduate 
candidates,  high  fees,  and  is  not  afraid  to  flunk  undesirables. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  train  research  workers  and  it  is  still 
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training  them,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  its  graduates  as  a  body 
go  into  teaching.  The  university  is  not  to  blame ;  it  does  not  mis- 
represent the  nature  or  the  purpose  of  its  graduate  depart- 
ments. The  theory  that  graduate  work  is  a  miraculous  formula 
by  which  super-teachers  may  be  produced  is  fostered  by  the  prac- 
tice of  administrative  officers  in  placing  more  emphasis  on  formal 
training  than  on  potential  ability  in  selecting  men  to  fill  academic 
posts.  The  idea  is  perpetuated,  if  it  was  not  actually  originated, 
by  the  minimum  degree  requirements  set  by  such  organizations 
as  the  N.  C.  A.  The  likelihood  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
students  in  the  graduate  degree  mill  will  be  benefitted  by  this 
training  and  make  a  commensurate  return  in  increased  accom- 
plishment, is  remote  indeed.  Graduate  training  is  intended  to 
produce  a  certain  type  of  trained  worker,  and  the  attempt  to  in- 
crease ability  of  another  sort  through  utilization  of  this  training 
machinery  is  ridiculous.  No  medical  student  who  intends  to 
practice  as  a  dermatologist  would  waste  his  time  with  post- 
graduate work  in  surgery,  for  instance,  yet  something  compara- 
ble is  expected  of  those  wishing  to  teach. 

One  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  the  development  of  another  sort 
of  graduate  school,  designed  not  to  train  students  in  research, 
but  to  train  them  in  teaching.  This  idea  might  appeal  to  organi- 
zations like  the  N.  C.  A.,  as  they  seem  to  be  convinced  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  to  be  gained  by  a  prospective 
professor  through  further  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
gained  in  technical  knowledge  must  be  balanced  by  a  loss  of  en- 
thusiasm and  a  general  tendency,  again,  to  substitute  a  means 
for  an  end.  Aside  from  this  objection,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  tendency  right  now  is  not  toward  expansion  of  training 
facilites,  but  in  exactly  the  other  direction,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  section  in  every  graduate  department,  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  ultimate  in  teacher  training,  is  a  burden  few  universities 
would  care  to  assume,  After  all,  it  would  only  be  a  short  time 
before  someone,  unable  to  secure  a  position  with  only  one  de- 
gree, would  obtain  both  types  of  Ph.  D. ;  then  there  would  be  a 
mad  scramble  to  qualify  as  a  super-super-teacher  by  getting  both 
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the  teacher-training  Ph.  D.  and  the  research  Ph.  D.  degrees. 
When  everyone  has  the  Ph.  D.,  and  everyone  aspiring  to  teach 
will  soon  be  forced  to  have  it,  the  purpose  of  establishing  it  as  a 
requirement  will  have  been  defeated.  It  will  then  be  once  more 
necessary  to  select  a  teacher  not  because  of  a  degree,  but  on  per- 
sonal qualifications. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  will  be  done  about  it,  but  I  do  feel  that 
the  system  is  faulty.  My  own  experiences  must  form  the  basis 
for  my  reactions  and  I  offer  them  without  apology,  trusting  that 
they  are  sufficiently  typical  to  validate  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  them.  Here  is  what  happened  to  me:  When  I  took  my 
degree  I  had  determined  to  go  into  teaching,  not  as  a  temporary 
expedient  but  as  a  profession.  The  only  positions  available  to 
me  then  were  small  high  schools  in  the  hinterland,  salary  $1,200- 
$1,400  a  year.  As  a  married  man  I  could  not  see  that  this  sort 
of  thing  was  desirable,  so  I  decided  to  continue  at  school, — the 
financial  urge,  you  see.  As  I  have  intimated,  the  type  of  work 
done  in  this  graduate  department  was  not  exactly  what  I  had 
expected,  but  it  is  probably  as  good  or  better  than  that  given  else- 
where. I  remained,  listening  to  dull  lectures,  pondering  unin- 
teresting problems,  associating  with  a  group  of  abnormally  seri- 
ous students,  all  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  M.  A. 

Now  that  I  have  it,  what  next?  The  teaching  profession  is  as 
over-crowded  as  any,  and  as  the  present  tendency  is  toward  re- 
duction of  budgets  and  the  elimination  of  professors,  an  M.  A. 
is  worthless  without  experience.  So  far  as  my  ability  to  teach 
English  goes,  I  doubt  if  it  is  one  whit  better  today  than  it  was 
the  day  I  received  my  A.  B.  What  shall  I  do!  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  do :  go  in  for  a  Ph.  D.  Do  I  think  I  will  like  the 
work?  No,  it  will  be  drudgery.  Will  it  make  me  better  qualified 
to  teach?  I  question  it.  What,  after  all,  am  I  doing?  I  am  serv- 
ing time,  hoping  that  it  will  get  me  a  job  some  day  with  a  salary 
on  which  I  can  exist.  The  vision  I  once  had  of  myself  in  a  con- 
genial environment,  doing  the  sort  of  work  I  felt  I  would  enjoy, 
has  receded  far  in  the  dim  future.  I  am,  in  a  sense,  prolonging 
my  adolescence;  by  the  time  I  secure  a  position,  one-fourth  of 
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my  normal  working  life  will  have  been  spent  in  preparation,  and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  once  considered  the  prospect  of 
teaching  will  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  dissipated.  Today  I 
am  interested  more  in  the  matter  of  self-preservation  than  in  the 
inspiration  of  a  feeling  for  literature  in  others. 

There  is  no  reason  to  minimize  the  part  played  by  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  the  development  of  such  an  attitude.  But  I 
would  not  really  have  enjoyed  my  graduate  work  any  more  had 
I  known  that  a  good  place  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  completion 
of  it.  It  would  always  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  go  on  at 
some  time  for  the  Ph.  D.,  in  order  to  maintain  an  academic  repu- 
tation; the  depression  has  only  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  start 
after  that  degree  with  no  experience  as  a  background.  It  is  not 
the  immediate  inability  to  get  a  job  that  irritates  me.  My  pro- 
test is  against  this  throwing  away  three  or  four  years  of  my  life 
because  the  American  educational  system  has  developed  aim- 
lessly ;  because,  in  short,  it  is  corrupt.  The  proper  training  for 
teaching  is  valuable,  but  this  training,  after  all,  is  only  a  finish 
applied  to  the  personality  and  fundamental  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent. A  Ford  with  a  Lincoln  radiator  plate  is  still  a  Ford.  In 
education  we  are  still  trying  to  judge  ability  not  by  essentials 
but  by  the  amount  of  outside  finish  applied  to  rather  crude  ma- 
terial. In  any  other  field  the  practice  of  judging  in  this  way 
would  be  both  faulty  and  absurd  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
application  of  the  terms  to  the  field  of  academic  training. 


CROSS  FIRE 

0.  F.  M. 


The  whistled  strains  of  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose,"  slightly  off 
key  floated  down  the  platoon  street  on  the  wings  of  a  sultry  July 
breeze  and  mingled  with  the  clatter  of  mess  kits  from  the  "wash 
line"  on  the  hill.  Somewhere  a  cadet  was  audibly  snatching  a 
mid-day  siesta  and  across  the  camp  a  quartette  crooned  end- 
less verses  of  "Oh,  Mona,"  as  Ed  Rogers  strode  into  the  squad 
tent  and  tossed  his  kit  on  the  bunk. 

"Are  you  still  worrying  about  that  medal?"  he  asked.  "Cheer 
up,  Joe,  Vera  doesn't  really  want  it  anyway." 

His  tentmate  sighed  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  over 
this  same  ground  many,  many  times. 

"I  tell  you,"  he  declared  impatiently,  "I  promised  her  I'd 
win  it  for  her  and  now  I  can't." 

"Sure  you  can,"  said  Ed.  "You  have  the  highest  score  in 
the  outfit  so  far  and  only  two  ranges  left  to  fire.  What  more 
could  you  want?" 

"About  ninety  points,"  was  the  retort.  "Ninety  instead  of 
the  thirty-some  I'll  probably  get.  Oh,  why  do  I  always  get 
rattled  at  rapid  fire?" 

' '  Try  keeping  your  eye  on  the  target  instead  of  on  that  snap- 
shot," suggested  Ed  heartlessly. 

"It's  all  right  for  you  to  joke  about  it,"  protested  Joe. 
"You're  sure  of  a  pair  of  forty-fives.  How  do  you  do  it,  any- 
way?" 

"Well,"  said  Ed,  making  away  with  a  mosquito,  "in  the  first 
place,  those  targets  are  big  enough  and  close  enough  to  hit  with 
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snowballs,  and  an  army  rifle  shoots  lots  straighter  than  a  snow 
ball.    And  in  the  second  place — " 

"In  the  second  place,  I  fire  too  fast.  I  know  it.  I  always 
get  excited  and, — well,  what  can  I  do  about  it?" 

"It  looks  as  though  you'll  have  to  get  a  medal  in  a  hock 
shop.  Maybe  they'd  engrave  it  'for  best  score,  rifle  marksman- 
ship, or  'to  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world'." 

"Gosh,"  mourned  Joe,  "I  thought  I  was  a  fair  shot.  If  I 
could  only  get  out  of  those  two  rapid  fire  ranges  I'd  be  all  right. 
I'll  never  be  able  to  face  Vera  without  that  medal." 

Ed  seemed  struck  by  a  sudden  thought.  "Are  we  to  fire  on 
adjacent  targets  again  this  afternoon?" 

"Sure.    What  of  it?" 

"Well,"  musingly,  "they're  about  eight  feet  apart  and  two 
hundred  yards  away." 

"I  know  it.  They've  been  that  way  ever  since  we  came  and 
being  set  in  concrete,  they're  not  likely  to  change  location." 

"No  wonder,"  said  Ed,  staring  at  a  hole  in  the  canvas,  "no 
wonder  some  fellows  shoot  at  the  wrrong  target  by  mistake." 

"Say,  what  are  you  driving  at?"  demanded  Joe,  irritably. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  both  of  us  were  to  make  a  mistake 
this  afternoon?" 

"What!"    Hope  flooded  Joe's  face. 

"What's  to  prevent  our  getting  into  position  at  a  slight 
angle,  so  that  our  fire  crosses?  No  one  would  ever  notice,  and 
then  you'll  have  your  ninety  and  the  medal." 

"But  what  about  your  score?"  asked  Joe. 

"Fortunately,"  said  Ed  with  a  malicious  grin,  "I  didn't 
promise  any  medals.  Maybe  you  won't  blow  up  this  lime,  then 
I'll  have  a  good  score,  too." 

"Ed,  you  don't  know  what  this  means  to  me — " 

"Can  it.  Just  remember,"  said  his  friend,  "you're  tiring  on 
number  six  today,  instead  of  number  five." 

Long,  cool  shadows  had  stolen  over  the  camp  bringing  indict' 
after  a  sweltering  July  day.  Ed  sat  on  the  end  of  his  bunk, 
vigorously  ramming  a  patch  through  his  rifle  as  Joe  entered. 
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"Well,  Joe,"  he  said,  "I  guess  we  got  away  with  it." 
"Yes,"  said  Joe  dully. 

Ed  looked  up.  "What's  the  matter?  What  happened?  Is 
anything  wrong  ? ' ' 

"No." 

"Well,  what's  eating  you?    Didn't  you  get  your  medal?" 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  Joe,  "that  at  noon  I  was  five  points 
ahead  of  you?" 

"Well,  the  scores  were  posted  just  now,  and  you  got  a  ninety 
as  usual,  but  on  my  target,  making  a  total  of  two-twenty  six." 
"Congratulations,"  said  Ed.    "I  know  nobody  beat  that." 
Joe  took  his  friend's  hand.    "On  your  target  I  scored  ninety- 
seven,  giving  you  two-twenty  eight  and  the  medal ! ' ' 


"GRIST" 

In  a  machine  age  and  in  an  industralized  world  there  are  moot 
points  without  end,  unsolved  and  perhaps  insoluble,  growing  out 
of  social  and  business  life  and  out  of  man's  relation  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  laws.  If  literature  is  life,  no  writer  can  possibly  avoid 
some  of  these  problems ;  they  crop  up  at  every  turn  and  he  must 
face  them,  come  to  grips  with  them  and  present  a  plausible,  if  not 
a  convincing  portrait  of  life.  It  would  seem  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tino,  even  impossible  for  a  writer  to  have  two  complete  sets  of 
views  with  regard  to  life,  two  lines  of  solution  for  the  myriad 
phases  of  life,  actual  and  fictional.  Apparently  a  novel,  a  play, 
or  story  so  objective  as  not  to  reflect  or  be  colored  by  the  author's 
philosophy  of  life,  is  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  An  author 
is  as  responsible  for  his  books  as  he  is  for  his  personal  conduct. 

Be  sure  to  read  "The  Challenge  of  Humanism,"  Professor  Louis  J.  A.  Mercier, 
Harvard,  Oxford  University  Press 
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